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EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


ale traditional functions of fed- 
eral, state, and local agencies in 
American education have been, 
briefly: operation of education by 
the states and localities, leadership, 
and financial aid for education by 
the federal government. Federal 
participation in financial support is 
essential because the resources of 
many states and localities are inade- 
quate. Federal leadership is required 
to promote the national interest and 
to cope with nationwide problems. 
But the operation and control of 
educational programs should rest 
with state and local agencies. 

If appeals to tradition and prece- 
dent could justify a policy, this one 
would be beyond dispute. But there 
are sound reasons for believing that 
the traditional policy meets existing 
needs. More than a hundred years 
of public education in the United 
States have demonstrated that state 
and local control results in better 
adaptation to local needs and more 
productive experimentation than 
centralized control is likely to pro- 
duce. The remarkable educational 
progress of this nation has been due 
in large part to the decentralized 
control of education, which has en- 
couraged local initiative and per- 
mitted experiment and advancement. 


A second advantage of local con- 
trol of education is that it provides 
a safeguard against any class or in- 
dividual dictatorship which might 
usurp the central government and 
seek to indoctrinate the young with 
partial and prejudiced teachings. 

Still other reasons in support of 
the established policy appear when 
we consider the effects of a perma- 
nent federal educational system 
operating alongside that of the states 
and localities. Inevitably the two 
systems would compete for public 
funds; and there would be rivalry, 
too, for professional personnel, with 
the advantages going to the agency 
offering larger salaries and greater 
security. In addition, there would 
be much wasteful duplication of 
plant, equipment, and instruction. 

Of even greater importance, there 
would soon be competition for the 
interests of youth. When federal 
agencies provide work and wages 
along with some free education, 
youths from families of low income 
have a powerful incentive to leave 
school as soon as possible and seek 
employment with the federal agen- 
cies in order to enjoy the immediate 
economic advantages. As a result, 
we should eventually have not only 
two systems of education, but two 
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class systems, differentiated along 
economic lines. 

To sum up, the traditional Ameri- 
can system of education is highly 
adaptable to changing and diverse 
needs; it encourages initiative and 
fosters experimentation; and it 
avoids certain obvious disadvantages 
and dangers which the addition of 
a second system, under centralized 
federal control, would augment. 

At the same time, the fact must 
not be ignored that the nation, as 
well as the community, has a vital 
interest in education. The harmful 
results of educational deficiencies 
cannot be quarantined within state 
boundaries. Some serious education- 
al problems are nationwide in scope. 
Federal leadership is needed in de- 
fining and meeting problems which 
are national or regional in extent. 
That leadership includes research, 
experimentation, demonstration — 
indeed, every activity to improve 
education which stops short of con- 
trol or coercion. That leadership 
should be centralized in the U. S. 
Office of Education, which has 
established satisfactory _relation- 
ships with state and local agencies. 
Division of educational leadership 
among several federal agencies will 
inevitably result in confusion. 

The second function of the fed- 
eral government is to provide funds 
for the partial support of education 
in the states. Every competent in- 
vestigation has served to emphasize 
the need for federal aid to achieve 
an acceptable national minimum of 


educational opportunity. Some states 
simply lack the financial resources 
to establish such a minimum. 

The Educational Policies Com- 
mission believes that the time has 
come for decisive reconstruction of 
the nation’s programs of education 
and public employment for youth. 
Every postponement of action helps 
to establish existing practices and 
makes the change more difficult. It 
is futile to hope that the difficulties 
can be resolved by half-measures. 
The issue is too deep for superficial 
treatment. Either the established 
educational system is going to be 
responsible for the education and 
guidance of youth, with the federal 
government supplying financial aid 
and leadership, or the federal gov- 
ernment is going to be responsible 
for vocational training, guidance, 
and other services for a large pro- 
portion of older youth. 

If school officials are to control 
all education, they are obligated to 
provide educational services suited 
to all youth. This obligation is not 


‘reduced if a youth leaves a formal 


school before he is equipped for 
full-time employment. There will be 
no “out-of-school unemployed 
youth” for federal agencies to edu- 
cate when schools everywhere extend 
their responsibilities to all young 
people until they are satisfactorily 
established in adult occupations. 
Schools have not generally 


achieved this goal of educational 
service for all youth. The problems 
created by the growth of the high- 
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school population in the past 30 
years, and especially by the great 
increase in the proportion of “non- 
college” high-school students, have 
been only partly solved. Inertia and 
tradition have hindered needed im- 
provements, particularly in the de- 
velopment of vocational training. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the 
Educational Policies Commission is 
confident that the educational needs 
of youth will be better met by the 
schools and school people of Ameri- 
ca than in any other way. American 
education has never been static, and 
it is on the move today as never be- 
fore. In many schools educational 
reconstruction is already far ad- 
vanced, 

An adequate educational program 
will take account of seven major 
needs: 

1. Every youth needs comprehen- 
sive preparation for successful liv- 
ing. An earlier report of this 
commission identified four major 
areas of living and four correspond- 
ing broad purposes of education. 
{See EpucaATION Dicest, IV (Jan- 
uaty, 1939), 1-4.—Editor.} The 
four purposes are: (1) selfrealiza- 
tion, which includes health and 
recreation; the development of in- 
tellectual interests, esthetic tastes, 
and character; and the mastery of 
language and number; (2) human 
relationships; (3) civic responsi- 
bility suited to the ideals and insti- 
tutions of American democracy; and 
(4) economic efficiency, both as a 
producer and as a consumer. In this 
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discussion we shall be concerned 
chiefly with economic efficiency, be- 
cause the educational activities of the 
NYA and the CCC are mainly vo- 
cational, and the issue of federal- 
local relationships is centered there. 

Every child in the United States 
is entitled to an adequate general 
education. Federal financial partici- 
pation will be required at two 
points: To equalize opportunities in 
states which cannot maintain the 
desired program, and to assist some 
individual students from low-in- 
come families. 

2. Preparation for economic 
efficiency includes special education 
for an occupation. In view of the 
need for vocational education, this 
Commission has recommended that 
the average schooling for American 
youth be increased to 14 years, and 
that terminal courses in a wide 
variety of occupational fields be 
offered in the later high-school 
years, in junior colleges, and in 
technical schools. 

It is neither possible nor desir- 
able to distinguish sharply between 
vocational and general education; 
the former is one aspect of the 
latter, which receives increasing 
emphasis as youth nears the end of 
the school period. 

3. Many youth need work ex- 
perience as part of their vocational 
preparation. There are various ways 
in which the schools can assist young 
people to get these preparatory em- 
ployment experiences. An increasing 
number are being placed with pri- 
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vate employers while completing 
their occupational training under 
school auspices. Half-time school 
and work programs are practical in 
many occupations. In some pro- 
gtams, students may work full time 
while the school supplies technical 
instruction in the evenings. An in- 
creasing number of colleges have 
developed “cooperative” programs, 
in which students alternate periods 
of employment and classroom in- 
struction, two students working on 
each job. Some high schools have 
comparable arrangements. 

This type of training with private 
employers is a relatively recent de- 
velopment, which can and should be 
expanded to the fullest extent possi- 
ble. It gives the young person the 
experience of working under the 
conditions he will meet when he 
takes a permanent job. 

There are also possibilities, as 
yet largely undeveloped, for com- 
parable work with government 
agencies—state, local, and federal. 
One of the valuable lessons learned 
by the NYA experience is the 
amount and variety of useful public 
work which young people can per- 
form. 

Work camps have many useful 
educational potentialities, provided 
they are operated by educational 
agencies. They fall far short of 
their potential values if they are 
looked on as merely places where 
young people are housed and fed 
during their hours off work. 


4. Placement in permanent em- 


ployment when the preparatory ex- 
perience is completed should be an 
integral part of the educational 
process. The responsibility should 
be shared, however, between the 
school guidance service, which is 
best informed about the youth, and 
the public employment service, 
which is best informed about the job 
opportunities. 

After placement of the youth, the 
school should follow him through 
his initial employment period. The 
school’s responsibility is not dis- 
charged until it is reasonably certain 
that the youth is launched on his 
adult career with a fair outlook for 
success suited to his abilities. Even 
then some responsibility may con- 
tinue. The youth may need supple- 
mentary training in order to ad- 
vance, or to meet changes within 
the occupation. He may even need 
training for a new occupation, be- 
cause of technological changes or 
economic shifts. 

Placement of the youth in a per- 
manent job may be impossible dur- 
ing periods of unemployment. At 
such times some public works pro- 
gtam should make employment 
available. 

5. Youth need supplementary 
education after placement in perma- 
nent work. Particular attention 


should be paid to young people who 
have left school without special 
training and gone into blind-alley 
jobs. 
6. Some youth need financial aid 
to meet their personal expenses in- 
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volved in school attendance. Many 
young people “work their way 
through school,” but the number of 
private positions available is usually 
far below the need. In most places 
and at most times some financial aid 
must be provided from public funds 
if education is to be effectively free, 
as it should be. The NYA student- 
work program, in February 1941, 
was aiding 336,000 high-school stu- 
dents, 121,000 college students, and 
3,000 graduate students. Federal 
appropriations for this purpose 
should be continued. Indeed, it will 
be an economical use of public 
funds to increase the sums allotted 
for this purpose in order to hold a 
larger number of students in school 
and thus decrease the number of 
unemployed. 

The administration of the federal 
student-aid program should be al- 
tered. Control of the program is 
now vested in the Administrator of 
the NYA. He has delegated this 
authority largely to local educational 
authorities, but neither the state de- 
partments of education nor the U. S. 
Office of Education has had any 
part in the administration of the 
NYA student-work program. Here- 
after, federal funds for student aid 
should be appropriated to the Office 
of Education for distribution 
through the educational agencies of 
the states. This is the procedure 
followed in the distribution of all 
other federal appropriations for edu- 
cational purposes. 

7. All youth need continuous 


guidance from competent adult 
counselors. A chief weakness of the 
present educational program is the 
inadequacy of guidance and the 
lack of coordination between the 
guidance agencies that exist. Many 
high schools have guidance staffs, 
but they seldom follow the youth 
beyond graduation or withdrawal 
from the school. There are other 
guidance agencies, both private and 
governmental, but their work is 
wholly uncoordinated. If an out-of- 
school youth receives any guidance 
whatever it will be largely a matter 
of chance and the service will rarely 
extend through more than a few 
months. 

The responsibility for guidance 
and educational planning should be 
lodged in the single agency which is 
in the best position to have full and 
continuous information based on 
personal contacts—namely, the 
school. 

An adequate program of educa- 
tion for American youth should pro- 
vide for these seven needs. The 
schools have not fully met these 
needs in the past. Their failure to 
do so has created problems which 
affect the national welfare and with 
which the federal government is 
rightly concerned. The Commission 
is convinced, however, that the fed- 
eral government can most effectively 
express its concern, not by creating 
agencies to meet these needs under 
federal control, but by strengthening 
the existing educational agencies to 
do a job which is properly theirs. 
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The schools can meet the existing 
need if the federal government will 
do three things: (1) give leader- 
ship; (2) supply financial aid; and 
(3) provide employment on public 
works programs for youth who, hav- 
ing completed their vocational edu- 
cation, cannot be placed in jobs. 
As soon as they have completed 
their present emergency assignment 
of training workers for the national 
defense production program, the 


National Youth Administration and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps 
should be discontinued as separate 
youth agencies. Their functions as 
agencies of vocational training, gen- 
eral education, and guidance should 
be continued but transferred to state 
and local educational agencies. Their 
functions as public works agencies 
should be continued, but located 
with the general agency or agencies 
of public works. 


National Youth Administration, and the Public 
Schools. Washington: The Educational Policies 


| Reported from The Civilian Conservation Corps, the | 


Commission, 1941. Pp. 43-79. 


Current Cuotations: 


IRWIN EDMAN, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia Univer- 
sity: “Teaching has possibly the most ambiguous set of 
requirements of any profession in the world. Even in the 
elementary schools in a state like New York, teachers must 
know more about the world and about the sciences of human 
nature than a don at Oxford knew in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Yet he must be much more; he must know not only 
his subject but his pupils’ capacities; he must have the clarity 
of an expert expositor, the equipment of a scholar, the en- 


tertainer’s sense of timing an 


of an audience, the com- 


municative enthusiasm of a poet and a leader, and a passion- 
ate but reserved love of the young. It is not surprising that 
there are relatively few good teachers in the world. It is 
astonishing that there should be so many.” 


Epcar DALE, Professor of Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity: “The profound influence of parents as teachers is 
shown in the education of young children. Again and 
again I have asked groups of teachers to estimate the speak- 
ing vocabulary of children entering the first grade. The 
typical answer is from 250 to 750 words. Actually the 
vocabulary is somewhere between 2000 and 2500 words, 
according to the studies of Mrs. Ernest Horn and other 


investigators.” 
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THE NEW EDUCATIONAL FRONT IN ENGLAND 
H. G. WELLs 


In Tomorrow 


y™ social structure of the British 
system has been changing steadily 
for the past century and a half. It 
has been “broadening down from 
precedent to precedent” against a 
persistent but never unteachable re- 
sistance. Appeasement has been the 
instinctive answer of the ruling 
classes, the quasi-aristocratic pluto- 
democracy of the Public Schools and 
the old school tie, to a resolute 
challenge. Appeasement is a fatal 
policy in the face of a malignant 
foreign enemy, but it has done great 
things in mitigating and masking the 
readjustments of British social life. 
We discover today that matters have 
travelled very much further than our 
general drama and literature and 
conventional behavior admitted. No 
new social structure will be produced 
in Britain by the shock of this war, 
no revolution, for the simple reason 
that it is here now. We have noth- 
ing to do but realize it, adapt our 
manners to the change, and scrap 
outworn pretensions. 

Legally, I gather, the British state 
has become socialized, and not only 
the lives and bodies but the proper- 
ty of all citizens, from the highest 
to the lowest, are merged in the 
common good. This means that the 
distinction of rich and poor has been 
abolished. We are all going to be 
poor together or we are going to 
be rich together, but whether a col- 
lective prosperity is ahead of us, is 


outside the range of this present 
article. The fact we have to con- 
sider here is that we are all going 
to share good fortune or ill fortune 
in common. Economically this war 
has brought about a classless society 
in Britain, and the interesting point 
I have to make is that socially the 
job has already been done. 

There is no specifically educated 
and no specifically uneducated class 
in Britain now. You can meet an 
ill-read, narrow-minded boor, male 
or female, in the highest social 
circles; you can meet well-read, 
well-educated men who need only 
opportunity for the amplest social 
usefulness, among toilers and men 
until recently on the dole. 

It has been done in spite of a 
subtle and sustained antagonism, 
and the chief people we have to 
thank for doing it are the elemen- 
tary teachers. When, under the 
pressure of foreign competition, the 
British “Upper Class” reluctantly 
admitted the necessity of what were 
called so humorously the three R’s, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
every effort was made to create con- 
sciously inferior schools with a 
special sort of teacher, aware of in- 
curable inferiority. They were not 
to be educated but “trained.” They 
were to be kept out of the univer- 
sities lest they got ideas above their 
station. They were to be drawn 
from the consciously lower classes. 
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In all this the Ruling Classes were 
being too clever by half. They were 
destroying the social balance they 
were anxious to preserve. The typi- 
cal elementary teacher was the clever, 
rather bookish boy of the family, not 
very suitable for earning good mon- 
ey at once in heavy labor, but 
exceptionally bright mentally. So 
the “Lower Classes” got their edu- 
cation from the picked intelligences 
of the lower classes. Meanwhile 
the schools of the Ruling Classes 
were being staffed by a mere sprink- 
ling of enthusiasts, and for the rest 
by second-rate cricketers, second- 
rate men of the curate type, the left 
over stuff after law, statesmanship, 
medicine, big business, and all the 
larger occasions of life had had 
their pick of the universities. 

What happened was that the new 
elementary teachers, being deprived 
of all hope of any other sort of 
career, did the very best they could 
for themselves in that station of life 
to which it had pleased the Ruling 
Class to call them. They taught well 
in spite of alien-spirited inspectors 
and hampering regulations. Having 
acquired a habit of passing examin- 
ations from the pupil-teacher stage 
onward, they added to their resources 
by qualifying as teachers in sci- 
ence classes under the science and 
art department, they took the open 
degrees of London University, they 
looked around for further oppor- 
tunities. Many with a literary turn 
escaped into journalism. I do not 
know what proportion of our most 


capable press men today have started 
as pupil-teacher. I guess it is a 
high one. I doubt if there was gen- 
erally any conscious revolutionary 
idea in what these “trained” teachers 
did. They did not become crypto- 
communists, as did so many of the 
cruelly underpaid French teachers. 
They builded better than they knew. 
And behind them came the free 
libraries, a mew cheap popular liter- 
ature, and a release of cheap good 
books by the million. Next to the 
elementary teacher I should put the 
printer as the chief creator of our 
social revolution. The cheap popular 
literature of Great Britain today is 
like nothing else in the world. 
Under the dire stresses of this 
war, the pretense that there is any 
longer a superior class and inferior 
class in Great Britain has been ruth- 
lessly stripped away. There remain 
a class with advantages and a class 
with disadvantages, and the sooner 
that matter is adjusted the better for 
the whole world. But right up to 
the crash of the war this pretense 
held good, and even now it is only 
gtadually that the disadvantaged 
classes are beginning to realize the 
widespread incapacity, disingenuous- 
ness, and disloyalty that have been 
fostered among the privileged peo- 
ple in whom they put their trust. 
Disloyalty, I say, because a very 
large proportion of the pro-Nazi, 
pro-Fascist leaders in this country 
are products of our Public Schools. 
Already there is a very perceptible 
democratization of manners notice- 
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able in the country. People are more 
simple and helpful in the trains and 
omnibuses and streets, and the man- 
ners of the “lady” to servants, shop 
assistants, and dependents have 
undergone marked improvement. 
The stresses of the times have also 
produced a certain spasmodic irrita- 
bility, and the kindly way in which 
this sort of outbreak is dealt with is 
another remarkable sign of our 
awakening realization of a common 
brotherhood. 

The effective democratization of 
the educational machine has been 
long overdue. There can be only 
one education for every sort of 
Briton, and that must be the best. 
Just as it is inevitable that the dis- 
tinction of third, second, and first 
class should vanish from our rail- 
ways, so there must be an end to this 
specialized lower class education 
which has been the distinctive dis- 
grace of British education through- 
out the world. Education, under 
proper safeguards against neglect, 
begins at home. After that should 


come not simple stratification but 
specialization. 

My old friend Sanderson, the 
Headmaster of Oundle, who him- 
self began his career as an elemen- 
tary teacher, used to say that every 
boy was capable of doing something 
distinctively well. He wanted his 
Upper School to consist of a num- 
ber of parallel courses, and he 
wanted at least eight hundred boys 
in his school, so that directly he 
found a boy failing and getting bad 
reports, he could be transferred to 
some more congenial course. That, 
I take it, foreshadows the new class- 
less social order to which we are 
moving. We shall all be doing the 
best that is in us, and we shall all 
be equal citizens in our community. 
One man may be a director of indus- 
try, another a sanitary engineer, 
another a musical conductor, another 
an actor, but no one will bother 
which is the higher or lower. The 
only thing that will affect our re- 
spect for a man or his selfrespect 
will be whether he is good at his job. 


novelist. Reported from Tomorrow, I (November, 
1941), 7-8. 


| H. G. Wells is the famous English historian and 


W HAT was probably the largest simultaneous organized 
movement of children in the world’s history took place at 
11 A.M. on November 13, when the ringing of fire-alarm 


bells in all New York City schools emptied 


000 boys and girls. 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN WAR-TIME 


I. M. M. MAcPHAIL 
In the Scottish Educational Journal 


—ds a consequence of the increas- 


ing attention devoted in recent 
years to social and economic devel- 
opment, there has been a tendency 
to ignore military and also even 
political history. The military his- 
tory of the old textbooks was, of 
course, merely a caricature, of a 
kind that made the picturesque in- 
cidents of Quebec or Waterloo the 
most important facts of the Seven 
Years’ War or the Napoleonic 
Wars. The reaction to old methods 
has gone so far that teachers of his- 
tory generally contrive to gloss over 
the military events of a period and 
concentrate on the causes and re- 
sults of wars. Although this cannot 
be criticized, its continuance during 
a war would hardly be natural, since 
every class is quite obviously inter- 
ested in military matters. Even the 
daily newspaper became historical 
last summer, when after Dunkirk 
an invasion seemed imminent. The 
resemblance between our position 
last year and those of 1757 and 
1803 is immediately grasped by 
young people. In short, history 
teaching in the present war period 
is likely to show an increased empha- 
sis on purely military matters, and 


the use of current events to clarify. 


historical concepts. 

A second important effect of war- 
time on history teaching is surely the 
enlargement of the pupils’ knowl- 
edge of other countries. One is re- 


10 


minded of Chamberlain’s statement 
that Czechoslovakia was a country of 
which we knew little. Since 1938, 
how many countries and towns of 
which little was known, here have 
become real to us instead of being 
merely unpronounceable names! 

It is comparatively easy to present 
sympathetically the history of coun- 
tries now our allies. But what of 
the countries which are at war with 
us? Is the history of Lord Vansit- 
tart’s recent broadcasts—the selec- 
tion of all the most damning 
events in Germany's record and the 
ignoring of all that is favorable in 
that record—the kind of history for 
the classroom? If the whole truth 
about present events is only to be 
ours after the war, it is all the more 
important that the history of the 
past be presented fairly and objec- 
tively. The strongest grounds for 
doing so are to be found in the 
existence of the opposite method in 
Germany, which aims at making the 
teaching of history the medium for 
exalting the German race above all 
others and poisoning the minds of 
German youth against the rest of 
mankind. The teacher’s duty in this 
matter is perfectly clear. 

The contribution of the Germans 
to European culture is very great, 
although this does not mean that 
barbarism and a vile tyranny do not 
exist in Germany today and have not 
existed in the past. The historian’s 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN WAR-TIME 


function, however, is, after all, to 
explain rather than condemn. Teach- 
ers will have achieved much if their 
pupils seek to understand the fac- 
tors which produced the existing 
conditions before indulging in 
diatribes against them. 

Generally, of course, more British 
than European history is studied in 
our schools, especially in the 
younger classes. A teacher, writing 
recently in the Times Educational 
Supplement, advocated the compila- 
tion of European rather than nation- 
al textbooks of history as a cure for 
racial hatred, but these will be a 
long time coming. In our national 
history, however, there is also at 
hand a corrective to the distorted 
visions of war-time. We, as Scots, 
ate probably less prone to view all 
British history as favorably as our 
southern neighbors, but some of us 
are guilty of an even more fantastic 
attitude—England always wrong be- 
fore 1603, with occasional lapses 
until 1717, but since then always 
right. So far as teaching is con- 
cerned, much depends on the text, 


the more recent of which have a 
much better claim to impartiality 
than the older type. Even the older 
textbook has its uses, however, in 
Scottish schools by virtue of its de- 
fects, such as the English version of 
the Scottish War of Independence. 
The whitewashing of the black spots 
is, of course, usually accompanied 
by the glorification of our good 
deeds as unique in history—a dis- 
tortion that can only be remedied by 
a wider knowledge of other coun- 
tries. 

It should be the history teachet’s 
aim to preserve his prewar standards 
and to utilize war-time conditions 
in order to help in their mainte- 
nance. He should see to it that both 
he himself and his pupils remain 
affected by what Hitler calls “the 
virus of this cursed objectivity,” 
which was once the admired char- 
acteristic of German historians also. 
As the motto of the former Czecho- 
slovak republic has it, “truth will 
prevail.” The teacher of history has 
both a privilege and a responsibility 
in helping to achieve this end. 


Reported from the Scottish Educational Journal, 
XXIV (September 26, 1941), 634-35. 


72 EDUCTION in high-school enrolments this fall has been 
followed by a disquieting dropping out of many who did 
enroll but now ot beta for defense jobs. New York City 
schools have lost about 2000 students, Philadelphia about 
1500, and other cities corresponding numbers. While the 
exodus relieves overcrowding, eventual disappointment and 
loss of opportunity is predicted for the boys and girls who 
are leaving, once the emergency is past. 
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THE ALL-OR-NONE THEORY OF EDUCATION 


VERNON E. ANDERSON 


In School and Society 


‘= policy of continuing formal 
education to a certain period in life 
and then cutting it off suddenly is 
so firmly intrenched that the aver- 
age layman never conceives of any 
other scheme as either possible or 
desirable. It is a policy that Ameri- 
can educators did not seriously 
question until America discovered 
that it had a youth problem, and 
one that, even today, few mention 
as of basic concern to education. 

It is difficult to trace the begin- 
ning of the idea that formal school- 
ing should be distinctly set apart 
from life. Among primitive peo- 
ples, since all education was 
informal, the child was necessarily 
gradually introduced into the re- 
sponsibilities of adult life. When 
civilization grew more complex, it 
became necessary to pass on the 
culture of society by more formal 
means. But in early Grecian times 
older men considered it a part of 
their job to assist in training the 
younger ones; pupils spent a good 
deal of time, led by the “peda- 
gogue,” in studying the life of the 
city. The public gymnasium was a 
meeting place for adults and older 
youth alike, and the introduction 
into citizenship and military life was 
accomplished by definite stages. 

As education became institution- 
alized it was more and more set 
apart from actual life. The schol- 
asticism of the Middle Ages approx- 
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imated a situation as unreal and as 
far from life as possible. Yet it was 
also in the Middle Ages that appren- 
ticeship education flourished, pro- 
viding for children of the poorer 
classes an education designed to 
bring them by three definite stages 
into full membership in the guild. 
Until the industrial revolution, ap- 
ptenticeship remained one of the 
most important agencies of educa- 
tion in Europe and America. 

The continuation school is a more 
modern form which includes the 
idea of part school and part work. 
In 1921, 19 states had compulsory 
part-time education laws. These 
laws introduced into this country the 
idea of continued education for all 
employed young people rather than 
for only a few apprentices under 
contract. However, neither continu- 
ation training nor the evening 
school has reached any considerable 
proportions. 

The decline of apprenticeship un- 
doubtedly had its influence in the 
establishment of another type of 
education involving both school and 
work. This plan, fittingly titled co- 
operative education, was introduced 
in this country in 1908 in Fitch- 
burg; Massachusetts. It has begun 
to be widely adopted only since 
1937, when, through the George- 
Deen Act, the federal government 
provided funds for this type of edu- 
cation in distributive occupations. 
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THE ALL-OR-NONE THEORY OF EDUCATION 


Cooperative education differs 
from the continuation school chiefly 
in its aims. The latter was estab- 
lished chiefly to prevent the exploi- 
tation of young people by industry 
at the expense of their education. 
The continuation school is no long- 
er important since there is little 
opportunity for youth to secure 
work and most of them are in 
school. The need for compelling 
employed young people to attend 
part-time school has largely dis- 
appeared. Instead, the emphasis in 
cooperative education is on giving 
the youth proper training on the job 
for the job and proper orientation 
in the occupation. In this plan, 
there is a definite attempt to relate 
the work of the school to that on 
the job. 

The attention recently paid to 
adult education indicates a trend 
away from the idea that schooling 
is intended for one period in life 
and work for another. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that of the dozens of 

of education now offered to 
adults and older youth, the coopera- 
tive part-time program is the only 
one that emphasizes the need for a 
gradual transition from school to 
work. 

The cooperative program stresses 
becoming acquainted with the tools, 
standards, and relationships of the 
job while the youth is still in school. 
It is thought of as part of the regu- 
lar school system, not as something 
separate. On the ‘other hand, the 
gradual induction into other impor- 


tant phases of life—citizenship, 
martiage, recreation, religion, pat- 
enthood—has been largely neglected 
by the school. 

The plan of abrupt transition 
from school to work has caused no 
controversy and is almost complete- 
ly absent from the discussions of 
educational theorists. It seems to 
be an established, taken-for-granted, 
fact. Yet we find that it is based on 
certain assumptions, among them 
the following: 

1. The assumption that the all-or- 
none theory is basically correct. The 
testimony of employers universally, 
suggests that it isn’t. They find that 
the new employee is of little value 
until he has had some experience on. 
the job. The youth’s orientation to 
the world of work is inevitably a 
gradual one. There was a time when 
that orientation came about in the 
natural course of events, but that 
day is long past. And when “work” 
is thought of in the broadest sense, 
it is obvious that in our complex 
civilization the child has little con- 
tact with any of the actual work- 
ings of adult society except through 
the artificial means of books and 
second-hand experience. 

2. The assumption that the stor- 
age theory of education is valid. 
This holds that childhood is a 
period when knowledge can be 
stored up for future use —an as- 
sumption so effectively attacked by 
Dewey and other modern educators. 

3. The assumption that adult 
learning is less efficient than that of 
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the child. Thorndike has pretty con- 
clusively dispelled this notion. 

4. The assumption that schooling 
alone is “education.” The school 
has been thought of as something 
apart from the community, with its 
own independent results. Most 
present-day educators believe that 
education is concerned with the ac- 
quisition of the culture of society as 
a whole. 

5. The assumption that work has 
no particular place in the formal ed- 
ucation of the child. That it is not 
essential has already been seriously 
questioned. Whether it ought to be 
a function of the school depends 
largely on one’s estimate of the 
sense and ability of those who ad- 
minister the schools. 

6. The assumption that the indi- 
vidual can find a job when he leaves 


school. Since 1929, this assumption 
needs no comment. 

Any critical examination of the 
abrupt transition from school to 
work, so prevalent in education to- 
day, reveals little justification for 
its existence. The fact that it is the 
prevailing plan is no doubt due to 
the lag of educational practice be- 
hind theory. There are many prom- 
ising developments which suggest 
that society is beginning to cope 
with the problem. The cooperative 
part-time program is an outstanding 
example, and the NYA and CCC 
are but aspects of the groping for 
a solution. If organized education is 
a function of the school, it would 
seem that society ought logically to 
solve this problem through the 
school system it has set up to per- 
form the main job of education. 


Vernon E. Anderson is a member of the faculty of 

the College of Education, University of Colorado. 

Reported from School and Society, LIV (Novem- 
ber 15, 1941), 426-34. 


FURTHER comparison of in “activity” and 
“nonactivity” schools in New York as reported in the 
Journal of Experimental Education discloses that while the 
control children seem to have a slight but statistically unre- 
liable advantage as far as achievement in academic subject 
matter is concerned, the activity children surpass the controls 
in the frequency with which they exercise such presumably 
wholesome activities as leadership, experimentation, selfini- 
tiated enterprises, participation in oral discussion, and the 
like. The activity children have more experiences and show 
more tangible accomplishments in the fields of the arts and 
crafts. The activity children also tend to be superior in tests 
that call for intellectual operations. 
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THE CENSUS COUNTS THE CHILD WORKERS 


BEATRICE MCCONNELL 
In The Child 


at was not until 1870 that the 
special problems of child labor were 
recognized as of sufficient impor- 
tance to demand the attention of the 
national census. In that year, infor- 
mation about employment of chil- 
dren aged 10-15, inclusive, was ob- 
tained, and this practice was 
followed until 1940, when the in- 
formation on employment of chil- 
dren was limited to those 14 years 
of age and older. 

Tabulation of complete census 
returns requires many months. The 
following figures are preliminary 
estimates based on a 5-percent cross 
section of the population in each of 
the 154,000 census districts. These 
figures are, of course, subject to cor- 
rection when the final statistics 
become available. 

According to these preliminary 
estimates there were in round num- 
bers 4,800,000 boys and girls 14 
and 15 years of age in the United 
States in March 1940 (4 percent 
more than in 1930) and 4,900,000 
of 16 and 17 years (5 percent more 
than in 1930). 

Because of differences in defini- 
tion, the 1940 census figures for 
employment were not collected on 
the same basis as those for 1930, 
but the number of youths recorded 
as “in the labor force” in 1940 
are roughly comparable to those re- 
corded as gainful workers in 1930. 

Child labor in the decade 1930- 


40 was influenced by many factors 
tending to reduce the numbers of 
children employed, the most impor- 
tant being a decline in employment 
opportunities for all workers and an 
advance in legislative child-labor 
standards, both state and federal. 
It is thus not surprising to find that 
the number of working children 
aged 14-17, and particularly those 
14 and 15 years of age, decreased 
considerably during this period, 
despite the slight increase in the 
total population of this age group 
pteviously noted. Nevertheless, the 
census figures show that in 1940 
more than a quarter of a million 
children 14 and 15 years of age, and 
more than a million of 16 and 17 
years were in the labor force of the 
country. The number of 14- and 
15-year-old children reported as in 
the labor force in 1940 was 41 per- 
cent smaller than the number of the 
same ages reported as gainfully 
employed in 1930; the correspond- 
ing differences for the 16- and 17- 
year-old group was 29 percent. 
About two-thirds of the boys and 
girls aged 14-17 in the 1940 labor 
force were reported as actually em- 
ployed, including 213,000 children 
of 14 and 15 years and 678,000 
children of 16 or 17 years. These 
figures represent, in general, boys 
and girls employed during the week 
of March 24-30 on private jobs or 
government work of nonemergency 
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character. They do not give a com- 
plete picture of the employment of 
youths under 18 as they do not 
include working children under 14. 
The 1930 census recorded about 
235,000 workers in the 10-13 age 
group. This figure in 1930 was 
generally considered to be an under- 
statement, because of the very 
large number of young children 
known to be employed in certain 
occupations, notably industrialized 
agriculture, street trades, and in- 
dustrial home work. There is no 
doubt that employment of these very 
young children still continues. 

In both years the fact that the 
census was taken in early spring ine- 
vitably resulted in the omission of 
many children employed in agricul- 
ture. Although some commercial 
crops are under cultivation by April 
1, the vast majority of the children 
who engage in industrialized agri- 
culture are not employed at that date 
and would not have been counted 
in the labor force. 

No figures are yet available show- 
ing the industries in which children 
were employed in 1940. However, 
68 percent of the employed children 
of 14 or 15 years lived in rural farm 
areas and only 19 percent in urban 


communities. Among the 16- and 
17-year-old workers, 49 percent 
were farm residents, compared with 
35 percent who were urban resi- 
dents and 16 percent who lived in 
rural nonfarm areas. 

A reduction in the employment of 
children, particularly those under 
16, such as is indicated by the 1940 
census figures, is to be regarded as 
a social gain. But labor statistics 
are seldom static. Already the de- 
fense program is directly affecting 
the employment of young persons. 
There has been a sharp increase in 
the employment of boys and girls 
16 and 17 years of age, and along 
with this evidence that a rise is also 
occurring in the employment of 
younger children. 

Any upswing of general employ- 
ment tends to be accompanied by an 
increase in child labor; in addition, 
the present emergency is inevitably 
causing pressure on child-labor 
standards. It is vitally important 
that such pressure should not be 
permitted to fall on the children of 
the nation who, more than ever be- 
fore in our history, need all possible 
opportunities for training that will 
fit them for the heavy responsibili- 
ties awaiting them in the future. 


Division, U. S. Children’s Bureau. Reported from 


[ Beatrice McConnell is Director of the Industrial ] 


The Child, VI (September, 1941), 79-82. 
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WHO ARE THE GIFTED? 


Wm. CLarK TRow 
In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


intellectually gifted child 
aroused interest in his elders before 
radio quiz programs came into be- 
ing and before intelligence tests 
made his presence even more evi- 
dent than did the competitive exam- 
inations of old. We have learned 
from the studies of Terman and 
others that he is not the anemic 
psychopath that mothers of the 
mediocre rejoiced in not having. 
We have learned that he is, as a 
rule, larger, healthier in body and 
mind, and socially better adjusted 
than the average of a group of un- 
selected children. And we have 
come to realize that most of the 
men of history whose names we re- 
call as well as many college pro- 
fessors, authors, business men and 
industrialists, and people in other 
professions were once gifted chil- 
dren! 

Who are the gifted? One can, in 
phantasy, think of them as those 
children who, in infancy were 
visited by a fairy godmother who 
bestowed on them a gift, a talent, 
which should make them different 
from those not so favored. We need 
feel no pang of jealousy when we 
view their accomplishments, but 
rather a glow of joy because our 
lives have in one way or another 
been freer, happier, more interest- 
ing, more enjoyable, or merrier for 
the gifts dispensed to them; for we 
have been the ones to benefit. But 


there is much more in their accom- 
plishment than a high IQ. Many 
men and women with as high in- 
telligence have made no contribution 
to their own time to say nothing of 
later generations. And many pre- 
cocious juveniles fail to fulfill the 
promise of their earlier years. If we 
study the biographies of those who 
have succeeded eminently, we dis- 
cover that they had something more 
than intelligence, more than talent, 
that has been variously called an 
inner drive, indomitable persever- 
ance, a determination to succeed. 
Many with what has seemed to be 
real talent have by carelessness, or 
sloth, allowed it to be frittered 
away, while others with perhaps less 
real genius have sometimes made 
the contribution. 

But besides intelligence, talent, 
and perseverance, the individual 
must have something which the 
social group appreciates. A group 
may reward a talent at one time 
which at another is not rewarded, is 
ridiculed, or even punished. When 
Rembrandt's great painting, The 
Night Watch, was unveiled, it was 
hooted into temporary oblivion. The 
first-night performances of new 
musical works are notoriously du- 
bious indicators of the way in which 
the work will be later received. 
Wagner was moved to write his only 
comic opera, Die Meistersinger, to 
blast his critics who condemned him 
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for not obeying the accepted rules 
of composition. Many of the re- 
ligious, political, and __ scientific 
heretics of their time, hounded, im- 
prisoned, tortured, and executed, 
have become martyrs, and have been 
revered as saints, prophets, or pio- 
neers of a later day. And, converse- 
ly, it often happens that those who 
are hailed as great at one time 
become obsolescent, outmoded, and 
forgotten in a few years. Many 
were the pompous academicians in 
the arts and sciences, who were 
virtual dictators in styles of thought, 
who are now known only to the 
erudite, and only because they con- 
demned what are now accepted as 
great discoveries or creative works 
of genius. The creative work is no 
different whether it is accepted or 
forgotten. And the psychological 
processes of its creator are the same. 
The difference lies in the way it is 
regarded at different times. 

A significant variation of this 
situation relates to mediocrity. It is 
important for educators to realize 
that what is regarded as a gift or 
talent in one group may be mediocre 
work in another. The high-school 
star may not be a success in college. 
The editor of the high-school news- 
paper should not necessarily plan a 
career of journalism. The director 
of the school band should think 
twice before contemplating becom- 
ing a professional musician. Of 
course, these young people may 
“have what it takes,” but the odds 
are against them. Many are called, 
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but few are chosen. The competi- 
tion in the professional world is un- 
believably severe. The child who 
rates an “excellent” on the school 
report card may not be good enough 
to get by, even, in a vocation where 
his interest lies. Psychologically the 
gift may be of the same stuff as 
genius is made of; but the creation 
may be like a drawing of a first- 
grade child, a matter of delight to 
the creator and admired by others in 
his grade, but by no one else. And 
it is the group that decides. 

The teacher who “encourages” a 
child with only moderate talent to 
think that he will make a success of 
it professionally is practicing a form 
of deceit which should be classed 
as one of the major pedagogical 
sins. Teachers of art, music, English, 
and shop are perhaps the most guilty 
of this pedagogical sin. The “op- 
portunities” in commercial art, dance 
orchestras, in journalism, and in the 
skilled trades are easy to hold out to 
youngsters who need encourage- 
ment. But teachers should have no 
part in such deception, which so 
often leads to discouragement, fail- 
ure, and life maladjustment. It may 
lead him to undertake expensive 
training he can ill afford which may 
unfit him for doing what he is 
competent to do to earn a living. 

What can the teacher do? The 
teacher can be honest with himself 
and with the pupil. He can en- 
courage him to go ahead, holding 
out the possibilities of a wider suc- 
cess but also the difficulties. He can 
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advise him to continue his education 
and training in the direction of 
more likely job experiences. He can 
point out in various ways the ad- 
vantages of an amateur interest in 
the talent, such, for example, as the 
opportunities for writing on a trade 
journal or a shop paper in connec- 
tion with one’s regular job, the fun 
of a factory or office chorus or or- 
chestra, or if desk work is the 
probable occupational choice, the 
satisfaction of using a lathe or other 
tools requiring skill in one’s spare 
time, to make useful and ornamental 
things for one’s own home or for 
one’s friends. I hope the time will 
come when a general shop, a kind 
of atelier can be found in every city 
and town, as public libraries and 
gymnasiums are now _ generally 
found, where young people can go 
evenings and weekends and under 
skilled guidance use tools provided 
by the community to repair and con- 
struct objects of service and of art, 
largely for their own satisfaction. 
The teacher can show an aspiring 
pupil how the talents he has can add 
to his enjoyment in life, and can of- 
ten supplement his usefulness on a 
job. Meanwhile he must do some- 
thing to earn a living, which means 
work that needs to be done and 
which somebody is willing to pay 
for. He can deplore the attitude, so 
prevalent, that the ideal goal is a 
soft job. He can make young peo- 
ple realize that nobody any one has 
any respect for was a loafer, that of 
course life work is hard, and parts 


of it dull and uninteresting, but that 
life can be fun if you go at it in the 
right way. 

Who, then are the gifted? The 
gifted are those who have an ability 
that the social group holds in esteem 
and rewards in various ways. If the 
group is thought of as large, em- 
bracing the whole country, the abil- 
ity is very rare. It is something which 
many can do poorly, like writing, 
singing, running, or managing; but 
the more gifted, by reason of their 
inherited nature and their training 
and practice, have developed the 
ability to a point considered by the 
group as better than the rest can 
do it. 

By this definition, who are the 
gifted? Not only the geniuses and 
the eminent, those who have very 
high intelligence and remarkable 
talent, but all the rest of us who are 
a little better at something than the 
group of people we know. By this 
definition we are all gifted! One 
plays a horn in a local band better 
than we can, though we worked at 
it for a while. Another writes a 
jolly letter, another has a knack of 
arranging flowers in church, another 
throws horseshoes with a wicked 
accuracy and gets a tournament 
started, another has a gift of human 
sympathy in times of sorrow and 
bereavement, another is a kind of 
hero to boys and girls and has skill 
in getting up activities in which they 
like to take part. Another is an in- 
spiration because of his cheerful 
disposition and the ability to keep 
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his temper under the most trying 
circumstances. Yes, we are all 
gifted, though we perhaps did not 
realize it. While it is not possible to 
promise health, happiness, and suc- 
cess by formula, it is possible to 
promise greater happiness to those 
who search for their gift, and de- 
velop it. 

If we accept this definition, our 
job as teachers is to find the special 
gift of each child, and to provide a 
group where it will be esteemed and 
rewarded. This is perhaps the most 
difficult task in the art of teaching. 
True, the gifts of some pupils are of 
a dramatic nature, and are displayed 
in the school paper, on the auditor- 
ium stage, or on the athletic field. 
Many others have abilities which 
can be encouraged and trained so 
that they will afford pleasure, satis- 
faction, or enjoyment to the total 
school group, or perhaps to the 
smaller group of the grade or the 
homeroom. In fact, one of the main 
functions of the homeroom, as I see 
it, is to discover and provide op- 
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portunities for the expression of the 
varied gifts with which the pupils 
are endowed by their godmother 
Nature, and to encourage those 
which are of value to the group. 
Such encouragement cannot come by 
teacher commendation alone. That 
is not enough. Just as the conductor 
of a symphony orchestra must train 
his audiences to enjoy good music 
so must homeroom teachers and 
others by various subtle ways devel- 
op in their groups an appreciation 
of the talents of the members of the 
group. 

For the advantage of developing 
a gift is a two-fold one, like the 
quality of mercy: It blesses him who 
has it, giving him the joy and satis- 
faction of accomplishment and the 
reward of a prestige position in his 
group. And it blesses him who re- 
ceives its benefits in the added fun 
and satisfaction that he receives 
from it directly, and from claiming 
as a member of his group one who 
can do well something that he con- 
siders well worth doing. 


Wm. Clark Trow is Professor of Educational Psy- 

chology, University of Michigan. Reported from 

the University of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin, XIII (October, 1941), 8-11. 


SAN DIEGO, California, is one of the latest school 
systems to add a radio broadcasting station to its list of 
educational techniques. The station will cost approximately 
$6,000. It will utilize the ultra-high-frequency band and 
employ frequency modulation (FM). It is intended pri- 
marily for classroom instructional use and incidentally to 
train students in the field of radio communication. 
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PROFESSORS SHOULD WORK 


KirK H. PorTER 
In the Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors 


ole N our desire to get students to 
work harder, and to learn by them- 
selves, there is some tendency to 
minimize the role of the professor. 
It seems to be taken for granted that 
he will work hard, so rarely is it 
stated that he should; and the stu- 
dent is exhorted to work, as if there 
were some doubt that he will do so. 
Let me turn these assumptions 
around. Let us assume that students 
will work, and dwell upon the need 
for professors to do so. 

The principal reason for going to 
college is to get something from 
professors. If this were notso, young 
people might well stay at home and 
study by themselves. Some of them 
do, and occasionally far outstrip 
those who have gone to college. They 
could take correspondence courses 
and learn much. Or they could go 
to live inexpensively in the vicinity 
of big city libraries and study with 
great profit by themselves. But few 
of them choose to do these things 
when they are able to go to college. 
Instead of going to the great libra- 
ries in Boston, New York, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, or Chicago, they 
go to colleges and universities to 
“get” professors. It is to put the 
emphasis in the wrong place if when 
they arrive they are unduly pressed 
to do what they might have done if 
they had stayed home, that is, learn 
by themselves. On the contrary, let 
it be insisted that they have come 


to college primarily to get the ser- 
vices of professors who work hard 
and have something worthwhile to 
deliver. Nevertheless, students are 
often actually told that attendance 
at class is not particularly important 
and that what one gets “by him- 
self” is all that really counts. One 
great university comes very close to 
proclaiming that its own splendid 
lecturers are hardly worth going to 
hear. 

Strangely enough, it appears to be 
assumed by many educators that if 
a student listens to a professor ex- 
plain something he is being “spoon 
fed,” and the educative process is 
deplorably “‘passive,” whereas if the 
student reads out of a book what 
some other professor has written, 
he is “getting it by himself.” In my 
opinion the latter process is far more 
passive, passive ofttimes to the point 
of somnolence. A competent profes- 
sor—one who really works—can put 
far more dynamic action into the 
educative process than one can hope 
to get from books by himself. In- 
deed that is why students come to 
college to ‘‘get” professors. 

It should be taken for granted 
that the student will read, and that 
he will work by himself. I never 
heard of an institution, or of a pro- 
fessor, who discouraged this. But 
let institutions be proud of profes- 
sors who work and who do some- 
thing splendid for students. Else- 
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where it is the effort of the student 
himself that counts most; at college 
the student's own effort still counts, 
to be sure; but it is the effort of the 
professor that counts most. And let 
professors work hard and be con- 
cerned with demonstrating each day 
that they are worth coming to 
college to “get.” 

Time spent in classrooms ought 
to be the most valuable part of the 
student’s experience, for time spent 
in contact with professors is the 
unique contribution to the education- 
al process which the college has to 
offer, and it is the one thing of 
which there is for the student a 
definitely limited supply. Books, 
which he can read by himself, will 
be available to him all the rest of his 
life. He can study and learn by him- 
self all the rest of his life; and, to 
be sure, he should acquire these 
habits in college. But it is only in 
college for a few short years that he 
can “get” professors. Their contri- 
bution thus becomes of paramount 
importance. Curriculums, content 
of courses, methods of instruction, 
and planning for college and uni- 
versity development should be cen- 
tered around this basic proposition. 

Unfortunately, many administra- 
tive officers capitalize unduly on the 
idea that students should learn by 
themselves, and thus repudiate the 
basic reason for having a college. 
This is to overemphasize a good 
idea, and to ignore a better one. 
The very existence of a college im- 
plies that there is something even 
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better to do than to try to learn by 
one’s self. Of course there is. It is 
to go to college and get something 
from professors. It is a splendid 
thing to build great libraries, spa- 
cious study halls, luxurious living 

uarters, and extensive recreational 
facilities. So-called courses 
and programs for independent 
study are to be applauded. But what 
is of most importance is to have 
competent professors who can and 
will do the main job for which the 
college exists. 

Too many professors, in their 
modesty, give aid and comfort to 
those who would like to eliminate 
them. The professor who does not 
insist that it is important to come 
to his class is abdicating. Students 
and administrators might well take 
him at his word, and let him seek 
other fields of usefulness. If a sub- 
ject can be learned adquately from 
books, why have a professor? I con- 
fess I do not know the answer to 
that one. I prefer to assume that the 
professor is “worthy of his hire” 
and has something important to con- 
tribute every time he meets a class. 

The professor who lazily rehashes 
what can readily be found in print 
is doing his students and his pro- 
fession no good. The professor who 
is content to be a quiz master, mere- 
ly to find out if students have 
learned their lessons, remains at a 
very low level in his profession. Of 
course, a very important part of his 
duty is to stimulate them to self- 
exertion, but the professor who does 
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little but tell his students to go and 
learn by themselves might well go 
and earn a living by himself at 
something else. Let us emphasize 
the fact that professors should work, 
and take it for granted that students 
will do so, instead of putting it the 
other way around. 


In one of the famous stories con- 
cerning Mr. Dooley, his friend 
Hennessey tells about taking his son 
to enter college. Finally he said, 
“And thin we wint around and 
picked out some perfessers to study 
fer ’im.” I think he had a point 
there. 


Kirk H. Porter is a member of the faculty of the 


State University of Iowa. 


Reported from the 


Bulletin of the American Association of University 
Professors, XXVII (October, 1941), 450-52. 


Variations 


@ To write excellent business letters that 
are never mailed may give a scholarly 
satisfaction but does not have the zest of 
writing actually needed letters to real 
people. Realizing the barrenness of most 
letterwriting assignments, my commercial 
students and I organized a letter service 
for teachers so that my prospective secre- 
taries would have some practical experi- 
ence that would help both them and 
their teachers. 

Before approaching the teachers we 
made memorandum pads, each with an 
attractive cover bearing the words “Letter 
Service” and a decoration by the artistic 
members of the group. Then one of 
these pads was given to each teacher 
with a letter which asked if that teacher 
would try Letter Service, a student aid 
to busy teachers and a practical exercise 
for commercial students. The letter 
promised that students would compose 
any business letters desired and return 
them, correctly typed with one duplicate, 
within 24 hours unless some unforeseen 
change in the school program should 
make a longer time necessary. On the 
memorandum pad, it was explained, the 


teacher might jot down the necessary in- 
formation for the letters or, if desired, 
might put in it letters to be answered 
having on them noted what the reply 
should be. Each day, it was promised, 
a pupil would call for the assignments 
during the last morning period. 

Many teachers availed themselves of 
this service, at first only because they 
wanted to help the students get the ex- 
perience but later because they found 
it was a real help. 

Letter Service was organized for and 
by sophomore commercial students. It 
would be even more satisfactory for 
juniors or seniors as the sophomores 
were rarely sufficiently accurate to type 
the letters they composed. Juniors and 
seniors who volunteered did the typing. 
Naturally, this increased the work of the 
English teacher as she checked the sopho- 
more letters and then the typed copies. 
However, the work seemed worthwhile, 
for the pupils received much praise and 
gained in power of expression and de- 
pendability—(Thelma E. Dickson, Ber- 
lin, N. H., High School, in the English 
Journal.) 
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ADMINISTRATION OF STUDENT ACTIVITY FUNDS 


PAUL F. MusE 
In Obio Schools 


W ITH student activities regard- 
ed as an important part of the 
school program, it is the responsi- 
bility of every teacher to prepare 
himself for participation in at least 
one phase of student activity work. 
Presumably, this preparation should 
be related to his area of education. 
Specifically, the teacher of business 
courses should acquaint himself with 
sound principles for the manage- 
ment and financial control of stu- 
dent activities and be able to pro- 
vide a technique for making these 
principles effective. Procedures will 
vaty according to the size of the 
school, the amount of money in- 
volved, the philosophy of the school, 
and the nature of the business edu- 
cation curriculum, but a few prin- 
ciples are basic to any sound pro- 
gtam of administration of student 
activities, among them the follow- 
ing: 

1. Supervision of student activity 
funds is necessary. 

2. The control of such funds 
should not be left to any single 
person. 

3. Democratic administration im- 
plies that financial affairs should be 
cooperatively handled by the faculty 
and students. 

4. Financial records of student 
activities should be kept by that 
part of the school personnel best 
prepared to keep them, and in a 
manner that is most educational. 
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Since any technique for handling 
student activity funds must be de- 
termined by the local situation, it 
seems best to discuss a suggested 
technique for an assumed situation, 
after which indications can be made 
for adapting it to others. Let us 
assume that our school is fairly large 
and has a well-organized business 
education department. 

Because of his specialized train- 
ing, the bookkeeping teacher should 
be made the general treasurer. All 
funds of all student activities should 
be handled through a central trea- 
sury, into which all activity receipts 
are deposited and from which all 
payments are made by the general 
treasurer on serially numbered 
checks. The general treasurer should 
be under bond, and responsible for 
all money deposited in the central 
treasury. 

An adequate system of checks 
should be set up whereby every per- 
son handling activity funds has a 
definite check on every other person 
handling the same funds. Safe- 
guards should be thrown around the 
four critical points in handling 
funds: namely, the source of the 
income, the point at which the 
money comes into the accounting 
system, within the accounting sys- 
tem, and in the expenditure of 
funds. Monthly financial reports 
should be required of all record 


keepers, and these should be audi- 
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ted by the principal and a qualified 
auditing committee. After such 
audit, they should be published in 
the school or local newspaper, or 
both. 

Treating this procedure more 
specifically, original records for ac- 
tivities that handle money, for all- 
school functions, and for the con- 
trol records for all other activities, 
should be kept by the general treas- 
urer, assisted by a student. De- 
tailed records for every activity for 
which control records are kept 
should be kept by student assistants. 

The faculty sponsor of each ac- 
tivity should be responsible for 
checking the original sources of 
income, such as the sale of tickets or 
the collection of dues. For each of 
these activities a series of checks 
should be provided to safeguard 
against misappropriation. 

Funds received daily by any ac- 
tivity should be deposited with the 
general treasurer. The deposit 
should be accompanied by the actual 
money, a deposit slip, and the ac- 
tivity treasurer’s pass book. The 
deposit slip should be made in 
duplicate. The general treasurer, 
after verifying the money and de- 
posit slip, should credit the activity 
treasurer’s pass book records, receipt 
the deposit slip, return the carbon 
copy of the deposit slip and the pass 
book to the activity treasurer, and 
file the original copy of the deposit 
slip for later entry on his original 
entry form. The receipted carbon 
copy of the deposit slip becomes the 


basis for the activity treasurer's cash 
received record. 

For minor activities, responsibili- 
ty for purchasing and paying in- 
voices should be delegated to the 
sponsor. The activity makes its own 
purchases and when the invoices for 
such purchases are received they are 
filed alphabetically until time for 
payment. When an individual ac- 
tivity wishes to pay one of its bills, 
an order blank for payment should 
be presented to the general treas- 
urer, made in duplicate, accom- 
panied by the purchase invoice, and 
certified by both the treasurer and 
sponsor of the activity. 

The general treasurer, after 
checking the order for payment 
against the invoice, issues a check, 
marks the order for payment paid, 
and secures a receipt mark from the 
activity treasurer. He returns the 
check, together with the receipted 
carbon copy of the order for pay- 
ment to the activity treasurer. Activi- 
ties for which the general treasurer 
keeps the detailed record need not 
make this order for payment in 
duplicate. 

In communities where bank ser- 
vice charges prevail, a petty cash 
fund may be set up from which the 
more frequent and local expendi- 
tures are made. 

Deposits left with the general 
treasurer by the treasurers of indi- 
vidual activities should be deposited 
daily by the general treasurer to the 
credit of the central treasury. These 
daily activity deposits should be 
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summarized on the general treasur- 
et’s deposit ticket, which is kept in 
duplicate. All this work should be 
done by students. One student 
should be responsible for receiving 
and depositing all money. Another 
student, in charge of payments, 
should write checks, keep the check 
stub, make daily proofs of cash and 
monthly bank reconciliations. Stu- 
dents who handle money should be 
under bond. 

The actual recording of transac- 
tions should be centered around a 
fiscal year, preferably June 16 to 
June 15 of the following year. The 
books of account, kept by each ac- 
tivity, should consist of a simple 
cash journal and a ledger. Opening 
entries may be made for cash, for 
liabilities, for net worth, or for all 
three kinds of accounts. These open- 
ing entries should be recorded in 
the cash journal and posted on the 
ledger. They should be based on 
the balance sheet as of the end of 
the previous fiscal period. 

No current entries should be 
made until cash is received or paid. 
Bills or invoices should be filed as 
received in an unpaid file and trans- 
ferred to a paid file when payment is 
actually made. The activity treas- 
urer should post daily from the 
general ledger columns of the cash 
journal to the ledger accounts. The 
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cash totals should be posted month- 
ly and a trial balance of the ledger 
prepared. The activity treasurer 
should then present his monthly re- 
port to the principal or finance com- 
mittee for audit and publication. 

The general treasurer should 
keep his books on a cash basis also. 
He should keep one book of origin- 
al entry, called the cash journal, in 
which to record all receipts and 
payments of all activities. Cash 
should be proved daily after all en- 
tries have been made. He should 
post from the general ledger col- 
umns and the other activity columns 
individually and daily, while the 
totals of the cash columns and con- 
trol columns should be posted at the 
end of the month and a trial balance 
prepared from which the monthly 
report is made. 

A qualified student can do the 
bookkeeping work of the general 
treasurer. In this, as in all other 
student positions, a rotation system 
of two-month intervals is usually 
desirable. Experience has shown that 
students with one year of bookkeep- 
ing can handle the records. 

Finally, the technique selected, 
and the responsibilities of each par- 
ticipant, should be clearly described 
in writing. Complete understanding 
and cooperation are essential to suc- 
cess. 


Paul F. Muse is Assistant Professor of Business 

Administration, Bowling Green, Ohio, State Uni- 

versity. Reported from Ohio Schools, XIX 
(October, 1941), 340-41, 346-47. 
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THE NEED OF SUBSTANCE IN THE SPEECH COURSE 


ALEXANDER M. BUCHAN 


In the Quarterly Journal of Specch 


UBLIC speaking is best taught 
in a laboratory and not in a class- 
room. The formal advice of the 
teacher and textbook is helpful and 
necessary, but it is much less im- 
portant than practice. So clearly 
does the speech teacher approve of 
this emphasis that he is apt to over- 
look a truth just as important, name- 
ly, that the value of a laboratory 
course lies in its continuity of sub- 
ject matter. It is in this matter that 
the average speech course falls short. 
Not that the defect has been over- 
looked, but that the continuity of 
content has been provided in curious 
ways. It may be worthwhile to 
glance at one or two of the methods 
used to hold a speech course to- 
gether. 

In the first place, and still very 
influential, is the psychoanalytic 
textbook. It groups the various de- 
signs the speaker has on his audi- 
ence, advising him how to keep them 
separate and how to plan his speech 
with these in mind. Passing from 
speaker to audience, it dissects mo- 
tives, pointing out how each can 
be appealed to for various ends. In 
its analysis of speeches, it indicates 
how this motive or that was made 
the subject of an oratorical effort, 
and how the student may imitate 
the same trick. 

But this continuity of the psy- 
chology of speech is an artificial 
one, superimposed on a variety of 


subjects, any one of which would 
probably serve as a better nucleus 
for the practice the student requires. 
The teacher of composition expects 


. his students to write, but he is a 


very foolish teacher if he assigns the 
psychology of composition as the 
subject matter of the assignments. 

Another common approach to the 
speech problem is logical or dia- 
grammatic. It insists on heads and 
subheads and discourses largely 
about topic sentences, assertions, 
logical order, and the like. In this 
respect it parallels many courses in 
composition which exalt the im- 
portance of outlines and orderly 
sequence of argument. No teacher, 
of course, can afford to ignore the 
value of this discipline. Yet how, 
it may well be asked, have logical 
analyses usurped the content of the 
course in speech? Students, after 
leaving school, will not be asked to 
orate about the logical structure of 
their talks or to submit outlines of 
what they have to say about things 
in their general scope of interest. 
Useful as a smattering of logic is to 
a writer or speaker, it is not a fit 
center of interest for a course in 
speaking. 

In short, to center the student’s 
attention, during a year’s study, on 
logical or psychological theory, is 
like asking a medical student to use 
his scalpel on the theory of the use 
of the scalpel instead of on human 
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tissue. A course in speech needs a 
content a good deal more tangible 
than the psychology or the logic of 
s 
The content most often suggested 
to the student, apparently in imita- 
tion of classical and nineteenth cen- 
tury oratory, is political. And while 
an interest in politics is admirable 
enough, its drawbacks as the focus 
for a speech course are as obvious 
as its merits. If ever the course in 
speech is to free itself from the 
just charge that it encourages windy 
generalities, its subject matter must 
be made definite, and it must 
emerge from the students’ immedi- 
ate environment. There are local 
and practical issues which can be 
made the subject of thorough study 
through a complete semester of 
speech training. Each city has its 
civic problems, each state its social 
and cultural peculiarities, far better 
adapted to exposition and argument 
than either the theory of speech or 
world politics. One feels, as one 
listens to the raw dogmatism of un- 
dergraduates on political matters— 
disposing in five minutes of the 
neutrality issue, the depradations of 
Japan, or even the major details of 
Allied diplomacy—that a prerequi- 
site for the course in speech should 
be a thorough training in civics; for 
lack of such training, perhaps the 
best alternative is to shelve politics 
completely and concentrate on other 
matters. 

In short, students of speech are 
asked to think mainly about the 
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logic and psychology of speech and 
to talk anything, or to gather a little 
of the psychology and logic and 
think and talk mainly about politi- 
cal issues. The former policy seems 
mistaken, since thinking and talking 
ought to be about the same subjects ; 
and the latter falls short because 
politics, once a clear, vital issue for 
the rhetoric of the schools, has be- 
come too vast and vague a subject 
for undergratuates to tackle. At any 
rate, in neither case is there that 
continuity of content which is so 
desirable, since neither a smattering 
of psychology nor a smattering of 
newspaper commentators is  satis- 
factory as the kernel of a college 
course. 

In order to achieve this contin- 
uity, a great deal of experimentation 
has yet to be done. But a few sug- 
gestions seem to be worth making. 

1. So far as possible, the subject 
matter of the speech course should 
originate in the students’ interests. 
If it is at all feasible, therefore, the 
class should be composed of stu- 
dents with similar interests. Teach- 
ets, doctors, lawyers, journalists, 
etc., can be grouped together and 
given assignments in the problems 
of teaching, medicine, law, journal- 
ism. 

It may be objected that the en- 
gineer, for example, harried by 
technical courses, will dislike having 
his speech course cluttered up with 
talk about “shop.” He needs a little 
culture, a little broadening of his 
interests, and should be given these 
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in the speech classroom, if at all. 
Unfortunately, the job of the teach- 
er of speech is not primarily the 
dissemination of culture, but instruc- 
tion in the ability to express oneself 
by word of mouth. And he does 
his job just as effectively if he 
secures good expression on carbu- 
retors as if he produces hordes of 
Chautauqua lecturers. 

2. Once a class is organized, its 
subject matter must be planned 
ahead. If a textbook is hard to find 
—and it will be—bibliographies 
will have to be arranged for and 
study assigned. From the myriad 
magazines available there will be 
selected a few that deal with the 
specific topic, and each student can 
be expected to know these and refer 
to them as authorities. 

3. In addition to the general 
assignments, there will be others 
adapted to the individual. Just as 
in the laboratory, each student will 
have his topic for research which he 


can investigate in every way possi- 
ble. He will read from his list of 
references, interview his teachers, 
visit factories, offices, and libraries, 
and as his information and interest 
grow, develop his topic in speech 
after speech. 

4. At frequent intervals, an 
authority on the subject matter will 
be presented in the classroom. The 
teacher himself, of course, will be- 
come an “authority” so far as he is 
able to. 

5. In time, perhaps, textbooks 
will appear which are ancillary to 
courses of this sort. They will con- 
tain a minimum of speech theory, 
but will indicate clearly how this 
problem in medicine or that one in 
engineering can be deftly handled 
in speech. The fact that they deal 
with current issues will date them 
rapidly; but even in a technical 
field they may have a useful life of 
say five years. They will ease the 
burden of the teacher of speech. 


Alexander M. Buchan is Assistant Professor of 
English, Washington University. Reported from the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXVII (October, 
1941), 432-37. 


Utan leads the list of states in proportion of young peo- 
ple of high-school age actually enrolled in school with 96 
percent engaged in seeking an education. The state of 
Washington is in second place with 91 percent while Cali- 


fornia is third with 86 percent 
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THE DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION OF THE GLENCOE 


SCHOOLS 


Peccy BROGAN 


In the Curriculum Journal 


WM HEN one first becomes a part 
of the Glencoe Schools, either as 
teacher or interne, one does not im- 
mediately realize the importance of 
the staff organization. However, 
there are certain obvious deviations 
from “standard practice.” There is 
no dividing line between adminis- 
trators and teaching staff, but rather, 
equal familiarity, informality, and 
friendliness among all. There is an 
elasticity in curriculum activities and 
a cooperative attitude toward “‘shar- 
ing and pooling” experiences. 
Teachers feel free to express their 
opinions and to ask for advice and 
help on any problem at any time— 
either at faculty meetings or in in- 
formal conversation with the super- 
intendent, principals, or counsellors. 
Gradually one begins to understand 
the reasons for these differences and 
to find a place as an active contribu- 
tor. 

The staff is divided into commit- 
tees for study and work. Teachers 
may choose the committee in which 
they desire membership. The plan 
of organization of a faculty of 50 
people into workable groups follows: 

1. Socialization Committee: Com- 
posed of the chairman of each com- 
mittee together with the superin- 
tendent and principals. This group 
serves as the coordinating agency for 
the faculty and as a clearing house 
for all committee activities. 
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2. Teacher Affairs Committee: 
Takes care of business important to 
teachers such as the study of salary 
schedule policies, information re- 
garding school legislation, and 
recreational activities. 

3. Community Relations Com- 
mittee: Works with Parent-Teacher 
Association and other civic groups 
to help interpret the schools to the 
people and to encourage parent par- 
ticipation. 

4. Curriculum Recording Com- 
mittee: Works on means for record- 
ing experiences which will make 
our curriculum a cumulative and 
ever-growing document. 

5. Teacher-Pupil Planning Com- 
mittee: Studies means for providing 
children with experiences in self- 
direction, selfevaluation, selfcontrol, 
and cooperation. 

6. Language Arts Committee: 
Studies the needs of children in the 
fields of literature, reading, and 
language. 

7. Mathematics Committee: Stud- 
ies ways to make children’s ex- 
periences further their understand- 
ing and use of number concepts. 

8. Teacher-Education Study: Re- 
ports to the faculty, information 
from the New Trier Township 
Teacher Education Study Group. 

In addition to the committee or- 
ganization, the staff includes the 
following administrative agencies: 
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1. Counsellors in physical educa- 
tion, singing and _ instrumental 
music, art work, shop, science, 
guidance, and curriculum are on call 
to help children or teachers. 

2. Guidance Staff: Plans and 
supervises the gathering of such 
facts as are essential to the under- 
standing and guidance of éach 
individual child in the Glencoe 
Schools. 

3. Curriculum Counsellor: Te act 
as adviser in all matters pertaining 
to the progressive improvement of 
the entire curriculum program. To 
help teachers determine how the in- 
dividual needs of learners are being 
satisfied. 

4. Service Council: Composed of 
superintendent, principals, guidance 
staff, curriculum counsellor, and 
health counsellor. Coordinates work 
of all resource persons, plans the 
testing program, and makes deci- 
sions regarding retentions and other 
adjustment problems. 

5. Coordinator of Community 
Education: Coordinates out-of- 
school activities with school and vil- 
lage program. 

With this outline of internal or- 
ganization in mind, let us consider 
the essential elements of democratic 
organization. 

1. A group of people cannot work 
together democratically as the result 
of an administrative order. A super- 
intendent cannot change his staff 
organization by announcing at the 
beginning of the year that e has 
“seen the light” and from that time 


on expect significant group and in- 
dividual participation. It is doubt- 
ful if members of the Glencoe staff 
would be able to tell exactly when 
the organization changed from 
whatever it used to be to the demo- 
cratic organization it is now. It has 
been a slow and ever-widening pro- 
cess. About seven years ago the 
group decided to work on the prob- 
lem of seeking better relationships 
among the members of the working 
unit; the school and community. 
However, a group of people cannot 
suddenly begin to work together 
without leadership, careful plan- 
ning, and much group thinking. 

2. The guiding principle for such 
a plan must not be a search for a 
permanent solution. Rather it must 
be a continuous working together 
with common purposes in the search 
for improvement. In school prac- 
tice, this means that teachers are not 
seeking one “right” procedure for 
teaching children. It is always in- 
teresting to notice the reaction we 
get from visitors who come to our 
schools, obviously expecting to find 
the same signs of “progressive” 
teaching emanating from the door- 
way of each classroom. One is fre- 
quently asked such a question as, 
“But tell me, why does that teacher 
on the second floor still have her 
desks arranged in straight rows?” 
(The idea seems to be that “progres- 
sive” rooms must be helter-skelter 
affairs.) Then it is necessary to ex- 
plain that we are not attempting to 
afrive at one final answer to the 
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problem of teaching children, not 
even in the arrangement of class- 
rooms. We are constantly seeking 
to improve and if we were to refuse 
to allow an individual teacher the 
opportunity to work a thing out to 
her own satisfaction because “the 
answer had been found,” we would 
inevitably block progress. 

3. A democratic organization is 
not a disorganized “free-for-all,” 
but rather a working unit which fol- 
lows a well-rounded plan. It is true 
that we do not have lesson plans or 
rigid curriculum restrictions. How- 
ever, each teacher does not set her 
classroom up as a unit apart from 
the rest of the school. The “sky is 
not the limit” in selecting subject 
matter for pupils. Teachers confer 
together in divisions (primary, in- 
termediate, upper school) and list 
areas in which they and other edu- 
cators believe children should have 
experience. 

4. A democratic organization 
must move slowly enough to allow 
for maximum participation from all 
of its members. In a school this 
problem is twofold because maxi- 
mum participation from the com- 
munity as well as the staff is desired. 
Our committee plan allows teachers 
to change from one committee to 
another each year and also includes 
parents upon many committees. By 
taking part in the planning and 
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working out of all curriculum prob- 
lems, teachers have an opportunity 
to try out new ideas. They gradually 
come to feel their importance as a 
part of the working unit. Close co- 
operation between parents and 
teachers creates a real need for 
parent participation in school affairs. 
Illustrative of this is a small volume, 
a sort of curriculum for parents, as 
yet unnamed. 

5. A democratic organization 
should put equal emphasis upon in- 
Service training and fair evaluation 
of services rendered. Obviously, 
when an organization does not vest 
absolute authority in one person or 
a group of individuals, there must be 
some means within the organization 
for a fair evaluation of an indi- 
vidual’s contribution. This is a 
difficult problem to face in a school 
organization, and it is one which 
we, as a group, have just begun to 
face. Of course, there is more than 
one way to evaluate services ren- 
dered. Our Teacher-Pupil Planning 
Committee arranged last year to have 
each member of the staff visited for 
at least one half day by some com- 
mittee member. Each visitor looked 
for evidences of good and poor 
planning. The results of these ob- 
servations and the following con- 
ferences with the teachers visited 
were incorporated in an objective 
bulletin of suggestions. 


Peggy Brogan teaches first grade in the Glencoe, 
Illinois, Schools. Reported from the Curriculum 
Journal, XII (November, 1941), 297-300. 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES IN ENGLISH CURRICULUM-MAKING 


RoBERT C. POOLEY 
In the English Journal 


jee first task in making the 
English curriculum is to determine 
the goals of English instruction. A 
peculiar gravity attaches to their 
selection, since most learning de- 
pends on oral or written communi- 
cation. The goals selected by the 
English teacher also lay the founda- 
tion for a large part of the child’s 
education. What is commonly called 
“English” in the schools is not 
merely a single division of instruc- 
tion, it is the instrument by which 
our society maintains and advances 
its culture. 

Communication occurs when a 
meaningful signal passes from a 
sender, who originates it, to a re- 
ceiver, who understands it. The 
sender must have, of necessity, 
something to communicate and a 
medium of transmission. For all 
but the simplest sort of communica- 
tion, man has created language as 
his medium. It should be noted that 
the schools have laid great stress on 
improvement in the use of this 
medium, the English language, but 
have neglected the concomitant de- 
velopment of something to com- 
municate. Until the need to com- 
municate is developed, refinements 
in the use of the medium are sterile. 
This factor of the material of com- 
munication must be uppermost in 
our minds as we build new English 
curriculums. 

No matter how skilled the sender, 


communication does not occur un- 
less there is a receiver able to under- 
stand the speech or writing. The 
foundation for this understanding is 
laid in the home. In this fact lies 
one of our greatest problems. Chil- 
dren enter school presumably speak- 
ing English, but actually with a 
range of ability to understand 
communication as wide as that from 
infancy to maturity. Regardless of 
the child’s level of understanding, 
the school must carry on, providing 
experiences which will enlarge his 
understanding to the fullest extent 
possible within the limits set by his 
native endowment. Here again, 
however, the schools have been at 
fault in stressing the medium, 
language, at the expense of two 
other factors: interpretation and 
judgment. Interpretation may be 
defined as the power to relate what 
is communicated to past experience 
and present or future needs. It is one 
thing to hear or read words; it is 
quite another to assimilate what is 
heard or read. Judgment, the sec- 
ond factor essential to understand- 
ing, is the ability to evaluate what 
is communicated in relation to the 
validity of the source, the intent of 
the sender, and the ultimate useful- 
ness of what is communicated. In 
the typical English class, hours are 
spent on drill in the forms of 
language to minutes spent in teach- 
ing how to interpret and evaluate 
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what is communicated. In what is 
called “remedial reading,” speed 
and facility are more often the aims 
than a critical comprehension of 
what is read. New curriculums in 
English must not continue this 
neglect of the essential factors of 
interpretation and judgment. 
Our language is not a static 
medium. Words change, grammatic- 
al forms change, styles in syntax 
vary from decade to decade, and the 
meanings attached to particular 
words shift almost from day to day. 
The teaching of English must never 
lose sight of the fluid nature of 
language. “Correct English” as a 
language different from “incorrect 
English” is a myth. There never 
was and is not now any one kind of 
English which can be called “cor- 
rect.” Change is not to be deplored 
as a corruption of language. At 
best, it is a process which simplifies 
and renders more efficient our means 
of communication. There are, of 
course, levels of language use; and 
good instruction trains pupils to be 
sensitive to shades of appropriate- 
ness in language. But cleaving to 
an old word or form because it used 
to be correct, or because one feels 
it is more elegant, is not improving 
communication but definitely hin- 
dering it. Sentimental or dogmatic 
resistance to change in language, or 
even insensitivity to current usage, 
is to defeat the goal of complete 
communication. 

A large part of modern communi- 
cation is oral. Little of this com- 
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munication may be described as 
complete. Even among intimates 
there are ludicrous or annoying mis- 
understandings. Here again, we 
have tended to emphasize the tech- 
niques of speech at the expense of 
substance. In the future we must 
give increasing emphasis to the 
reasons why speakers fail to com- 
municate fully and why listeners do 
not understand completely. Further- 
more, speakers must be trained to be 
more critical of the validity of what 
they communicate, and listeners to 
evaluate more fully and critically 
what they hear. 

In speaking of composition as 
communication, it is important to 
use the word “communication” in 
its broadest sense. A distinction is 
sometimes made between ‘“‘communi- 
cation,” by which is really meant 
description and exposition, and 
“creative writing,” by which is 
meant something else, not very 
clearly defined. The distinction is 
an artificial one, since all communi- 
cation is in some part utilitarian and 
in some part artistic; the relative 
emphasis, of course, varies widely. 

The goal of composition, then, is 
communication. And, again, our 
tendency to overemphasize the 
medium must give way to concern 
for the product, the communication. 
With a proper balance of attention 
to training in language skill and in 
enriching the experience of children 
(for communication springs from a 
rich life) we can achieve the goals 
of composition. These are generally 
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conceded to be: (1) the ability to 
express one’s self with clarity and 
precision; (2) the ability to think 
and write in a logical orderly man- 
ner; and (3) the ability to create 
imaginatively from the resources of 
experience. 

Expression derives from personal 
responses to experience. We must 
provide constant opportunities for 
children to be free individuals, ob- 
servant of the world in which they 
live, curious about all types of ex- 
perience, and uninhibited by school 
routine from expressing their reac- 
tion to experience in whatever 
manner they find most effective. An 
essential part of the development of 
the individual is the formation of 
personally derived standards of per- 
formance. The teacher’s part is not 
to set standards but to help the 
child discover them; children must 
be led to find satisfaction in a job 
well done according to their own 
standards. 

The importance of reading as a 
means of transmitting our social 
heritage cannot be overestimated. 
The reader is a receiver of communi- 
cation. He must grow in his com- 
mand of the medium, the English 
language; he must grow in insight, 
or interpretation; and he must grow 
in the power to evaluate or pass 
judgment on what he reads. To pro- 
vide these types of growth, it is ap- 
parent that instruction in reading 
must be continuous throughout the 
child’s school life. The idea that 
reading instruction ends with the 


elementary school must be sum- 
marily dismissed. High-school teach- 
ers have a definite responsibility to 
teach reading, but their task ought 
not to be the teaching of elementary 
techniques. Our high-school cur- 
riculum must provide, first, for pro- 
gressive instruction in vocabulary— 
not only a graded course in new 
words but expanding sensitivity to 
shades of meaning and specific uses 
of familiar words. The ability to 
speak and spell a word is no index 
of the pupil’s command of it until 
he can demonstrate precision and 
discrimination in its use. Second, 
the high school must give contin- 
uous instruction in the analysis of 
meaning. Communication from 
writer to reader is seldom complete; 
for many high-school students it 
approaches the zero point. 

And even more than teaching 
word meaning, sentence meaning, 
and paragraph meaning, we must 
develop the power to evaluate what 
is read. 

The form of communication 
which we call “literature” ranges in 
scope from the utilitarian trans- 
mission of ideas to the arousing of 
emotional and aesthetic responses. 
Usually both elements are present 
in varying degree. The author 
writes to communicate his experi- 
ence, both intellectual and emotion- 
al. The reader reads to share, so 
far as he is able, the experience of 
the writer. But many obstacles stand 
in the way of complete communica- 
tion between author and reader. The 
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reader's vocabulary may be too 
limited; he may lack sufficient men- 
tal maturity to grasp the writer's 
meaning, or he may be so influenced 
by prejudices and fixed ideas that 
he is unable to follow the author. 
Or the author may deal with ex- 
periences so remote from the read- 
er’s life that the reader can find 
no common ground of association. 
When any of these obstacles inter- 
vene between writer and reader, 
communication is incomplete or en- 
tirely absent. 

high-school curriculum in 
literature which is based entirely on 
adult standards presents to the 
young reader all the obstacles men- 
tioned above. Our aim must be to 
meet the problem from both ends; 
to select such literature for study as 
shall be free from the major ob- 
stacles to communication and to de- 
velop young readers in vocabulary, 
ideas, and experience so that they 
become more and more proficient 
in responding to writers. If we are 
honestly desirous of bringing genu- 
ine experience with literature to 
young people we must be willing, 
first, to scrap those traditional selec- 
tions which for the majority of stu- 
dents cannot truly communicate; 
second, to admit to the curriculum 
new selections of literature which 
meet the conditions of communica- 
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tion; and, third, shift the emphasis 
of our teaching from imparting tra- 
ditional views and standards to a 
kind of teaching that first ensures 
communication by teaching how to 
understand, interpret, and judge 
what is read; and, second, lays the 
foundation for increasing awareness 
of literature as the best means to the 
fullest understanding of life and the 
world in which we live. This kind 
of teaching will lead inevitably to 
what we mean by appreciation. 

It is not my intention to neglect 
or wilfully discard the aesthetic and 
emotional aspects of literature. But 
I insist that emotion and response 
to beauty cannot occur without a 
basis of understanding ; that without 
communication they cannot occur. 
When communication is complete, 
they do occur, without benefit of 
special instruction. Telling a child 
that a certain poem is beautiful does 
not create the experience of beauty. 
Only when the poem conveys a 
meaning to the child—a meaning 
which re-creates within the child 
the experience which the author in- 
tended—do the aesthetic responses 
follow. The art of making a 
curriculum in literature is the art of 
finding materials which truly com- 
municate to the child. With that 
assured, the other aims of literature 
fall in line naturally. 


Robert C. Pooley is Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and President of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Reported from 


the English Journal, XXX (November, 1941), 
709-17. 
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THE SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF CHILDREN WITH MORE 
THAN ONE EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTERISTIC 


Roy F, STREET 
In the Journal of Exceptional Children 


y= child who is blind is thought 
of as being blind, the child who is 
deaf is thought of as being deaf, 
and the child with an orthopedic de- 
fect is called a cripple. There is a 
tendency to focus so much attention 
on such noticeable deviations that 
any others present go unnoticed. 
These other deviations may have pro- 
found effects on the child. This 
study was based on a carefully se- 
lected group of children with ex- 
treme deviations in the Battle Creek 
(Michigan) schools, in the years 
1931-38. The children were trans- 
ferred to a special school for care 
and treatment and the accumulated 
records greatly facilitated the study. 

The deviations include the fol- 
lowing: mental superiority, mental 
inferiority, lowered vitality, inade- 
quate reading skill, anti-social 
tendencies, emotional instability, 
and cardiac, visual, hearing, ortho- 
pedic, and speech defects. Speech 
defects and reading difficulties were 
not so classified when they were 
inherently a part of some physical 
handicap. Children listed as anti- 
social were those who had been in 
the hands of the police or the 
courts. After the program had been 
in operation two or three years the 
importance of giving special atten- 
tion to children from economically 
dependent homes became apparent. 
Accordingly, all children in the 


special school whose parents were 
on direct or work relief were listed. 
No children in this category were 
selected from the city at large. 

Following are a few simple state- 
ments that the histories seem to in- 
dicate are true: 

1. A child makes a much better 
social adjustment if his extreme 
deviation is obvious to everyone. 
Deviations that are inconspicuous, 
such as lowered vitality or a read- 
ing defect, interfere seriously with 
normal social relations. 

2. Any deviation that frustrates 
something important to the child 
tends to create objectionable emo- 
tional behavior, thus moving the 
child toward social isolation. 

3. Mentally superior children 
from economically dependent homes 
tend to become part of the home 
culture and are unable to utilize 
their superior talents. 

4. The factor of intelligence is 
imrortant in the treatment of chil- 
dren with serious physical handicaps. 
The brighter the child the easier the 
treatment—until it becomes obvious 
to the child that he will always be 
handicapped. Learning to live with 
the handicap may then become very 
difficult for a child who appreciates 
the difficulties confronting him. Seri- 
ous emotional difficulties are likely 
to follow. The mental defective, on 
the other hand, has little awareness 
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of the seriousness of physical de- 
fects and, if comfortable, gives little 
attention to them. 

5. The superior child is especially 
prone to rebel against the frustra- 
tions of handicaps that are not 
strongly obvious, such as a reading 
deficiency, a cardiac defect, or a 
slight deafness. Emotional instabili- 
ty invariably occurs in such cases. 

6. The use of language is very 
important to the superior child and 
any defect in this area is serious to 
him. Such defects are relatively un- 
important to the mental defective. 

7. Mental deficiency definitely 
circumscribes a child’s social rela- 
tions, and efforts to push him be- 
yond his capacity invariably lead to 
emotional instability. This seems to 
be the most serious problem these 
children encounter, and indicates the 
importance of not expecting them to 
do more than they can. 

8. It is interesting to note that, 
although a fourth of the mental 
defectives come from economically 
dependent homes, only 8 percent of 
the children from such homes are 
mentally deficient while 4 percent 
are superior. 

9. Where emotional instability is 
associated with two or more defects, 
the less obvious defect must be 
dealt with before much can be done 
with the more obvious ones. 

10. Children who feel frustrated 
by their inability to learn to read 
are especially prone to emotional dis- 
turbances. Since the school tends to 
increase the acuteness of this frus- 
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tration, the problem should have 
thoughtful administrative attention. 

11. A hearing defect tends by its 
nature to isolate the child from 
normal social relations, and thus 
creates a problem very different 
from that of other deviations. 

12. Children are less likely to 
become anti-social if they receive 
extra attention at school, if the 
teacher assumes the role of a parent 
substitute, or if the community as- 
sumes some responsibility for their 
care. This fact was especially notice- 
able in the case of orthopedic chil- 
dren, some of whom entered the 
special school with marked anti- 
social tendencies. There was a rapid 
change in the child’s social relations 
as soon as one or all of the above 
three factors began to operate. 

13. Although few children from 
economically dependent homes be- 
come delinquent, the histories show 
quite clearly that when this does 
occur the factors creating the de- 
linquency are the same ones that 
seem to lead to the dependency of 
the family. 

14. It is interesting to note that 
very few emotionally unstable chil- 
dren come from economically de- 
pendent homes. Less than one per- 
cent of the children from such 
homes are emotionally unstable. 

15. It is significant that emotional 
instability runs high in such cate- 
gories as speech defect, lowered 
vitality, mental deficiency, reading 
deficiency, and anti-social behavior, 
which suggests that the frustrations 
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associated with these deviations 
must be great. 

16. The behavior associated with 
emotional instability always leads 
to social discord. This profoundly 
affects the social adjustments both of 
children with this disorder and their 
associates. This factor is basic in 
dealing with such cases. 

17. An economically dependent 
home plays an important part in the 
adjustment of all exceptional chil- 
dren. It seems that training or 
treatment beyond the requirements 
of the home culture, without an 


effort to alter that culture, may lead 
to social conflict and be an economic 
waste. 

18. Although any deviation or 
combination of deviations may pro- 
foundly influence the development 
of a child, there are three which 
seem to have peculiarly important re- 
lationships to the others. These are 
the factors of emotional stability, 
intelligence, and the home environ- 
ment, any one of which may cause 
any other deviation to lose its sig- 
nificance or to become altered in 
relative importance. 


Roy F. Street is a psychologist in private practice 

in Grand Rapids, Michigan. Reported from the 

Journal of Exceptional Children, VIII (October, 
1941), 16-23. 


THE PLAINT OF THE PROCTOR 


I'm a peripatetic proctor, and my 
eye is as keen as light; 

I watch the kids so closely, I can 
snare a thought in flight . . . 

When a wandering glance connects 
with mine, it starts a scared 
gazelle 

And begins to caper back to its 
paper, like a soul released from 
hell. 

I'm a peripatetic conscience with 
thirty souls in tow. 

An impulse wicked or not quite 
cricket of each small so-and-so 


Is scarce invented before prevented 
and exorcised and cowed, 

By my baleful glance or by rigid 
stance or my brow like a thunder- 
cloud. 

I’m a mental censor, a paper dis- 
penser, a seating plan filler-in. 
With furtive tread and look of 

dread, I deliver each clip or pin, 

Yet as Arabs long for Mecca, I 
await the final bell, 

For though I’m conscience and duty 
incarnate, gosh darn it, my feet 
are beginning to swell. 


—FLORENCE B. FREEDMAN in High 
Points. 
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—urING the past decade the 
demand for educational facilities for 
grown-ups has increased to such an 
extent that it has become one of the 
major responsibilities of the edu- 
cator. The demand has arisen in 
this country partly as the result of 
unemployment and shorter working 
hours; partly as the result of an 
awakened social consciousness and a 
realization of the need for an un- 
derstanding of international affairs; 
and partly as a result of the increase 
in libraries, radio education, sum- 
mer schools, and other voluntary 
educational organizations. 

We have lately become familiar, 
too, with the record of achievement 
in raising the intellectual level of 
the people and consequently the 
standard of living in the Scandi- 
navian countries through the folk- 
school and study-group movements. 
We know something also of the 
accomplishments of the Workers’ 
Educational Association in England, 
and the British Institute for Adult 
Education. In the United States the 
Carnegie Corporation and _ the 
American Association for Adult 
Education have been responsible for 
much progress in the development 
of the technics and philosophy of 
education for adults. 

Probably the stimulus 
given to the whole idea of adult 
education was contributed by Pro- 
fessor Thorndike of Teachers Col- 
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E. A. CorBETT 
In the Canadian School Journal 


lege, Columbia University. Until 
Thorndike began his researches into 
the ability of adults to learn, the old 
slogan was generally accepted that 
you can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks, and that the capacity of an 
adult to learn was definitely inferior 
to that of the child. Thorndike has 
shown that education may continue 
from childhood into old age; that 
a person may be more capable of 
acquiring knowledge at 40 than he 
was at 20; that man has not one 
mental youth, but a series of suc- 
cessive mental rebirths throughout 
life; and that, during each decade of 
his life, new powers and new possi- 
bilities come to maturity. The busi- 
ness of earning a living and educat- 
ing a family often occupy a man 
completely until he is 45 or 50, and 
only then does he find breathing 
space in which to develop his inter- 
est in art, mechanics, or any hobby. 

Because everyone, from youth to 
old age, goes through successive 
periods of natural interest, educa- 
tion must of necessity be a lifelong 
process. Adult education, therefore, 
must have six major objectives: 

1. It must provide for those un- 
fortunate persons who through no 
fault of their own have been com- 
pelled to face the world with little 
or no education. 

2. It must assist every man, 
whatever his education has been, to 
discover and develop the interests 
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and possibilities that reach function- 
al maturity only in middle age. 

3. The third objective, the most 
difficult of all, is to equip adults to 
adjust themselves to the swiftly 
changing panorama of modern life. 
Our inability to adjust ourselves to 
the changing character of interna- 
tional affairs has cost us the most 
terrible war in history. The same 
failure to adjust cost us untold 
human misery in the crash of 1929. 
It is absolutely impossible to pre- 
pare in school and college years for 
a set of conditions which do not yet 
exist and about which we have no 
knowledge. 

4. The fourth aim of adult edu- 
cation should be to assist people to 
better methods of thinking and 
study. How often a man has de- 
veloped a fairly objective approach 
to his professional problems; he 


weighs evidence, suspends judg- 
ment, checks and rechecks his con- 
clusions. Yet the same man, ap- 
proaching a political or religious 
question, will throw overboard all 
restraint and fall back on prejudices, 
catchwords, creeds, tradition. 

5. Another aim of adult educa- 
tion should be to help people find 
a keener enjoyment in art, music, 
philosophy, literature, and nature. 
In other words, to help them de- 
velop skills and tastes which will 
fill up and satisfy the waste spaces 
of the mind. 

6. Finally, a collection of knowl- 
edges or skills is not education. 
Directing and inspiring knowledge 
and skill must be some sort of uni- 
fied philosophy of life, one that can 
be reshaped and moulded as experi- 
ence teaches the possibilities and the 
limitations of life. 


tion for Adult Education. Reported from the 
Canadian School Journal, XIX (October 1941), 


E A. Corbett is Director of the Canadian 7X4 
305-6, 330. 
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ail RECENT study of maladjusted teachers by Arthur 
Gould, Deputy Superintendent of the Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, schools, reported in School and Society, disclosed that 
they engaged in little social activity and in practically no 
athletic activity or sports. Of the cases where the feeling 
of the maladjusted teachers concerning themselves and 
others was known, 60.6 percent felt either superior or in- 
ferior to their fellows, and 76.5 percent were considered 
“formal” teachers. Mr. Gould concludes that administrators 
in general fail to realize that these matters are important and 
that something can be done about them. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE ADOLESCENT 


GEORGE V. SHEVIAKOYV 


In the Journal of the National Association of Deans of Women 


ai F our ultimate objective is to 
understand the child, knowing a 
great many facts about him is of 
unquestionable value, but not in it- 
self sufficient. We also must have 
some insight into the pupil’s per- 
sonal, intimate feelings and into the 
motivation of his behavior. Unfor- 
tunately, records are seldom helpful 
in this connection. They may give 
objective facts about the student’s 
height and weight, for example, but 
they seldom furnish any clue as to 
how he feels about these basic 
physical measurements. Yet in most 
cases it is obviously the student's 
feelings about his height and 
weight rather than the actual mea- 
surements in pounds and inches 
which are most likely to influence 
his behavior. This is perhaps more 
true of adolescents than of any 
other age group. Failure to describe 
student feelings is less often due to 
difficulty of perceiving them than 
to our reluctance to perceive them, 
to a belief that such feelings are too 
personal, if not too indelicate, for 
us to intrude on. The existence of 
such reluctance is an enormous 
handicap in the study of the stu- 
dent’s personality. 

Another common obstacle to our 
understanding of students is the 
hypnotic power which the concept 
of the “average” has on us. It is 
amazing to see the illusional security 
which some teachers apparently de- 
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rive from having classified reliably 
a student as being so many sigmas 
away from the class mean. To be- 
gin with, the class mean is a statis- 
tical concept, something which does 
not exist in flesh and blood. And 
while, with certain limitations, com- 
parisons with a hypothetical student 
may be helpful, they are also fraught 
with dangers. There is abundant 
evidence that each student should be 
studied not with reference to aver- 
ages and norms but with reference 
to his own growth pattern, bis own 
norms. This principle is even more 
applicable to mental and emotional 
than to physical growth. 

Most people who observe little 
children tend to bécome impressed 
not by how much the child still has 
to learn but by how much he has 
learned already, by how definitely 
his personality has been molded, by 
how old the personality of a nursery 
school child is. 

Many investigators who have 
conducted detailed studies have con- 
cluded that most of our social be- 
havior has its root in the original 
social situation—the family. The 
child will react with other persons 
all through his life in terms of his 
relationship with his parents, broth- 
ers, and sisters. These predisposi- 
tions are believed to go back to very 
early experiences, to the first inter- 
pretations by the child of his en- 
vironment, to the first meanings he 
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assigns to events, to his first goals 
and values. The child unavoidably 
creates his own private world. 
Since this world is composed of the 
child’s own unique meanings it is 
apt to include distorted notions. 
The persistence of these distortions 
has been underestimated. Although 
every child is forced to make some 
reinterpretations, deep inside of 
him the early interpretations still 
remain the world in which 4e lives. 

It is highly important to keep in 
mind the uniqueness of the world 
in which every individual lives, of 
the origin of that uniqueness in 
early childhood, the reality of his 
ptivate world to the individual, and 
the power which his early interpre- 
tations hold over his subsequent life. 
It must also be remembered that 
these early established individual 
interpretations, goals, and _predis- 
positions are not confined to the 
area of personal relationships but 
apply equally to attitudes toward 
oneself, toward health and illness, 
toward work and play, and toward 
other attitudes. The far-reaching 
influence of this inner mental world 
with all its individual interpreta- 
tions and distortions must be recog- 
nized. Its operations may be most 
clearly seen, perhaps, in individuals 
with a strong drive for power, in- 
dividuals with a deep underlying 
feeling of guilt who spend their 
time in a continuous, though futile, 
atonement for it, and individuals 
with selfdestructive tendencies who 
always succeed in having accidents, 


in making mistakes, in being dis- 
charged from jobs. 

An important feature of these 
inner predispositions, tendencies, 
and goals is that they need not be 
recognized by the individual. Usual- 
ly they are disguised from the person 
himself by a distorted selfappraisal. 
And the same inhibitive tendencies 
which cause him to be blind to 
certain tendencies in himself, force 
him to disguise those tendencies 
from others. Usually it takes a keen 
observer and long study to glean an 
insight into what is actually operat- 
ing in the individual. Once one 
sees his fundamental. mechanisms, 
however, one becomes appalled by 
their persistence, their merciless re- 
currence throughout the life career 
of the individual. Because of their 
influence, an understanding of these 
basic mechanisms is of far greater 
value than a knowledge of actual 
objective facts about a person’s past 
history. We must recognize that the 
real drama of human life goes on 
deep inside each person, camou- 
flaged and covered up by defensive 
ideas about himself, by blind spots, 
and by compensatory behavior. 

We should realize that a series of 
kindly acts may occur because a per- 
son is happy and has a well-balanced 
disposition; they may reflect a great 
pity for himself and a consequent 
pity for others; they may be a de- 
fense against strong hostile impulses 
against others; or they may be an 
attention-getting device. Under- 
standing a student does not come 
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by counting the number of mag- 
manimous acts he performs in a 
semester, it involves tracing each 
separate act and finding its roots in 
the student’s inner mental life. In 
our quest for “objective” data about 
students we have neglected the fact 
that human insights and sensibili- 
ties are still the most useful tools 
to understanding. Indirectly any 
person reveals constantly in his 
needs, drives, and his opinion of 
himself, but we are frequently blind 
to the language of his selfexpres- 
sion. 

In recent years a number of means 
have been devised for getting at the 
inner life of the individual, to see 
what unique meanings he attaches 
to objects and life situations, and to 
ascertain the goals, values, and fears 
in terms of which he functions. The 
Rorschach test, the Thematic Apper- 
ception test, and various forms of 
the Play Technique are the best 
known of these methods. There is 
considerable evidence that at times 
they uncover with amazing accuracy 
certain deep underlying trends in 
personality. 

Unfortunately, the proper use of 
these approaches requires a_back- 
ground in clinical psychology and 
psychiatry; the tests must be admin- 
istered by the expert himself; inter- 
pretations are usually time-consum- 
ing; and only one person can be 
tested at a time. These disadvan- 
tages prohibit the use of these tests 
in most schools. In an attempt to 
get similar, if more limited, psy- 
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chological insights, the evaluation 
staff of the Eighth-Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association 
have developed a simpler technique. 
Three interest questionnaires have 
been devised, each containing 200 
statements of activities. The first 
questionnaire contains activities com- 
monly engaged in by students in 
connection with their school work. 
The other two questionnaires con- 
tain activities related to social life 
and to the realm of private mental 
and affective life, such as fantasies 
and imagining things. The students 
are asked to react to these activities 
in terms of one of the following 
three responses: “Like,” “indiffer- 
ent,” or “dislike.” 

The idea underlying the study of 
personality through interests is a 
rather simple one. If one views in- 
terests not as accidental curiosities 
or whims but as logical outlets and 
manifestations of a person’s inner 
goals which have to express them- 
selves through conventionally sanc- 
tioned channels, the relationship be- 
tween them and the inner world 
becomes clear. By presenting the 
student with a large variety of possi- 
ble activities and charting his reac- 
tion to them, the examiner gets data 
which enables him to see what 
attracts and what frightens or re- 
pels a given student. One of the 
main values of the questionnaires is 
that they give us insight into wishes 
and aspirations which have been un- 
fulfilled or into exaggerated notions 
the student may have about himself. 
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An important feature of the in- 
terpretation of the questionnaire is 
the attempt to discover the ways 
in which the same underlying ten- 
dencies reveal themselves in the 
academic interests, the social inter- 
ests, and the fantasies or daydream- 
ing of the individual. The question- 
naires often show the sort of things 
the student will like or will be 
blocked from attempting in English, 
social studies, or extracurricular 
activities. 

While the validity of personality 
sketches based on these interest 
questionnaires cannot be regarded 
as being at all conclusive, the re- 
sults are nevertheless more than 
encouraging. The questionnaires 
are not a personality “test.” They 
are merely a method for exploring 
the personality of the individual, 
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the results of which can never be 
taken as infallible until a great many 
kinds of corroborative data can be 
found. But the tentativeness of the 
findings and the subjective nature of 
the interpretations should not dis- 
courage us too much. The interview 
method is notoriously subjective, but 
few would abandon it for that rea- 
son. 

The questionnaires yield most 
fruitful results when used with 
other approaches. In the writer's 
work with high-school students they 
have been found of great value in 
connection with an_ interview. 
Knowing the student's likes and dis- 
likes beforehand permits one to es- 
tablish rapport with him with sur- 
ptising ease and at the same time 
enables one to see a deeper meaning 
in many casual remarks. 


George V. Sheviakov is a member of the faculty of 


the University of Chicago. 


Reported from the 


Journal of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, V (October, 1941), 7-12. 


SESPITE the widespread belief that a considerable pro- 
portion of the recipients of the Ed. D. degree are unem- 
ployed, a recent study by Ernest V. Hollis of the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education 
discloses that only 6 percent of those studied can be so 
classified, including eight housewives not seeking further 
employment and 30 individuals whose occupations are un- 
known. No person was listed as unemployable, but 26 indi- 
viduals were described as engaged in occupations either 
unrelated to their doctoral training or at levels where such 


preparation could not function. 
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COOPERATIVE SUPERVISION IN MATHEMATICS 


JOsEPH B. ORLEANS 
In the School Review 


“Wisraway, discussing teach- 
ers and methods, says: ‘‘The 
commonest fault of the young math- 
ematics teacher is that he talks too 
much. . .. It takes some young 
teachers a long time to learn the 
great lesson that the thing that 
matters most is not what they give 
out, but what the boys take in; that 
their work is teaching, not preach- 
ing. 
Though written by an Englishman 
about schools in England, this state- 
ment also describes our own. For 
the past seven years the writer has 
observed the teaching of mathe- 
matics in more than 30 New York 
high schools. It seems to him that 
there has been set up a stereotyped 
method of teaching in which the 
emphasis is on teaching by the teach- 
er, with little attention to con- 
comitant /earning by the pupil. 
Some teachers appear to think 
that, since the content of mathema- 
tics does not change so rapidly as 
that of other subjects, they need 
make no change or improvement in 
their teaching techniques. But in 
teaching mathematics, it is quite as 
necessary to consider the nature of 
the pupil’s needs, interests, and 
abilities as it is in other subjects. 
One factor which interferes with 
teaching in such a way as to elicit 
learning is the exaggerated impor- 
tance attached to the blackboard in 
the American schoolroom. There is 


a marked tendency for the teacher to 
overuse the boards in presenting the 
lesson, while the pupils sit back, 
look on, and supposedly follow the 
development. 

A second obstacle is the attitude 
of teachers toward the handling of 
printed matter in the classroom, par- 
ticularly the textbook. One of the 
chief causes of failure in mathemat- 
ics is the inability of pupils to read 
mathematical material—either math- 
ematical symbols or verbal state- 
ments relating to mathematics. 
This weakness, in turn, may be part- 
ly accounted for by the fact that 
very little, if any, reading is done 
in the vast majority of mathematics 
classrooms. Few pupils refer to the 
textbook for help; and if they do 
they cannot get far because they are 
not trained to read even the ma- 
terial found in elementary mathe- 
matics textbooks. 

This introduction will suggest the 
situation faced by the writer several 
years ago in his supervision of a 
mathematics department of 15 
teachers in a large city high school. 
For more than 20 years the student 
body of the school had been gradu- 
ally changing, and it now included 
a large proportion of pupils who, 
although they had completed the 
elementary grades, lacked either the 
number readiness or reading readi- 
ness required of the successful high- 
school pupil, and who also were 
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without desirable study habits and 
methods. From the teachers them- 
selves came only groans and criti- 
cisms of the pupils. Most of them 
were resigned to an increasing 
number of failures. They struggled 
along, worked very hard, but the 
only suggestion they had to offer 
was that, since the pupils could not 
do the work, they should not be per- 
mitted to elect the subject. 

The supervisor realized the seri- 
ousness of the situation. He decided 
to make the first move because he 
saw no point in artificially motivat- 
ing some spurious “‘creativeness” on 
the part of the teachers. At the 
same time, he knew that convention- 
al, minute-minded teachers are 
enslaved to themselves; offering 
them a plan is unsafe because they 
follow such a plan slavishly. Ac- 
cordingly, he proposed for discus- 
sion at a department meeting the 
topic of selfactivity in the mathe- 
matics classroom and asked the 
teachers to come prepared to discuss 
these questions: 

1. What do you consider the best 
general procedure in the conduct of 
a mathematics period, from the 
point of view of pupil-teacher par- 
ticipation? 

2. What part does use of the 
blackboard play in your conduct of 
a mathematics period? 

3. What is your general method 
of presenting a new lesson to the 
class? 

At the meeting many differing 
Opinions were expressed. In sum- 


marizing, the supervisor gently 
emphasized the principle of self- 
activity and gave some tactful sug- 
gestions for gradually modifying 
classroom technique. 

The most important result of this 
meeting was that the teachers be- 
came conscious of the need for a 
change in method and discussed it 
among themselves and with their 
chairman. 

In a similar way the next meet- 
ing was prepared for by means of 
the following questions: 

1. How do you develop a typical 
lesson in algebra? 

2. How do you teach a new prop- 
osition in geometry? 

3. How do you present the meth- 
od of treating original exercises in 
geometry? 

4. How do you motivate your 
work in order to relate it to the 
interests of your pupils? 

Again the teachers expressed 
many diverging opinions. This time 
the supervisor went a step further 
and summarized the discussion with 
a detailed presentation of a tech- 
nique which minimizes the use of 
the blackboard and compels more 
pupil activity in the development of 
a new lesson. Believing that a dis- 
cussion of this technique was inade- 
quate, the teachers asked for a dem- 
onstration lesson. Accordingly, at 
the next department meeting a class 
was brought in and the supervisor 
demonstrated the technique. A 
lively discussion followed. The 
supervisor then announced: “In re- 
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turn for this demonstration I have 
given you, I am going to ask each of 
you to give me a similar perform- 
ance in one of your classes.” 

Accordingly, the supervisor ob- 
served each teacher give a lesson, 
using the new technique. Mimeo- 
gtaphed descriptions of these les- 
sons—no references being made to 
individual teachers—served as the 
basis for analysis and discussion at 
the next department meeting. In 
addition, the supervisor conferred 
with individual teachers. By this 
time the teachers had fallen into 
three groups: Eight agreed that the 
new technique would meet their 
difficulties and should be adopted; 
five were not entirely convinced but 
were willing to try the technique at 
intervals; two remained adamant 
and thought it no improvement over 
their own methods. 

A year was required to lay the 
groundwork described above. Sev- 
eral years have since passed, and 
with the exception of the two un- 
regenerate members of the depart- 
ment, the teachers now use the 
technique more or less regularly. 

Meanwhile an attack was made 
on the second problem, namely, 
reading deficiency in mathematics. 
Recent studies have shown that many 
of the obstacles encountered by 
pupils in mathematics are really 
reading difficulties. Whatever the 
teacher’s opinion concerning this 
phenomenon, the fact remains that 
the high schools must accept the 
pupils that come to them, deficien- 
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cies and all, and must do the best 
they can with all pupils. 

Many teachers follow the path of 
least resistance and avoid, so far as 
possible, situations requiring reading 
by the pupils. This is a serious mis- 
take. If pupils are properly trained 
in the learning of their subjects they 
must resort to the text to supple- 
ment the classroom activities. To 
say that the pupils cannot read, and 
therefore cannot study from the 
textbook by themselves does not 
meet the issue. The teacher must 
train them to read by using the 
textbook in the classroom in connec- 
tion with the presentation of new 
work as well as in drill and review. 

In the present case, the supervisor 
realized that his teachers either had 
given no thought to the problem 
with a view to modifying their teach- 
ing procedures or did not know how 
to meet the issue. His problem was 
to educate them to a new method- 
ology in which the printed page 
would play a new and important 
role. In informal conversation with 
teachers he asked about the treat- 
ment of pupils who missed a new 
lesson through absence. As a result 
of these conversations several teach- 
ers agreed to discuss the question at 
the next department meeting, when 
the supervisor suggested giving pup- 
ils the responsibility for making up 
work by studying it in the textbook. 
The old cry raised by some teachers 
that the pupils were not able to 
study independently, brought out the 
need for training the pupils to read 
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and the need for incorporating this 
training into the daily work of the 
classroom. 

As the supervisor had hoped, this 
meeting brought the problem to the 
attention of the teachers. Many now 
came to him individually to ask for 
help and advice. He was asked to 
illustrate at the next conference how 
he would use the textbook in a typi- 
cal lesson. He gave two demonstra- 
tions, one algebraic and the other 
geometric. The reaction to these 
demonstrations was most satisfying. 
The teachers began to use the sug- 
gested procedures, and they asked 
the supervisor to visit, observe, sug- 
gest, and help. One of them also 
volunteered to conduct a demonstra- 
tion lesson at a department confer- 
ence. 

For the past several years, as a 
check on the effectiveness of the new 
method, we have introduced into the 
examinations some questions mea- 


Joseph B. Orleans teaches mathematics in the 

George Washington High School, New York City. 

Reported from the School Review, XLIX (October, 
1941), 614-21. 


ré XPERIMENTS now being conducted on the embedding 
of various biological materials in clear _— show promise 
of revolutionizing all methods hereto 

manent preservation of specimens. Specimens preserved in 
this manner are clearly visible from all angles, since the 
plastic is clearer than the finest grade of glass. A butterfly 
preserved in this manner retained its color 
most delicate parts were unimpaired during the process. 
A remarkable picture was seen when the specimen was 
placed under the microscope.—Charles Tanzer in the Teach- 


ing Biologist. 


suring the pupils’ ability to read 
printed matter involving mathe- 
matical ideas and symbols. The rat- 
ing on this question is not included 
in the pupil’s mark; the teachers are 
made to feel that the question is 
used merely to furnish them with a 
means of diagnosing their success in 
using this new method. The im- 
provement of the pupils in their 
reactions to this additional question 
over a period of several years is an 
indication of the teachers’ success. 
These illustrations may serve to 
indicate how one form of supervi- 
sion has effected a modification in 
methods of teaching mathematics on 
the part of a group of teachers 
whose experience ranged from five 
to 25 years. It must be said that 
when the teachers were faced with 
this problem, they responded in 
such a way that improvement became 
a cooperative project, a form of 
democratic supervision. 


ore used for the per- 
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USE OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


INGA ERICKSON BROWN 
In Social Education 


re VEN one-room rural schools 
have in their immediate environ- 
ment a wealth of material for teach- 
ing social studies. A systematic out- 
line, adapted to the particular lo- 
cality, can readily be made. It 
would include attention to geograph- 
ical location, resources, industries, 
trade, transportation, communica- 
tion, public utilities, government, 
protection, social welfare, labor 
conditions, agricultural agencies, 
churches, schools, the arts, and recre- 
ation. Many of these topics have 
national and international aspects. 
Agricultural agencies have been 
selected for attention here. They are 
of interest to every rural pupil and 
teacher. There are few farm chil- 
dren who have not heard such ex- 
pressions as “sealing corn cribs,” 
“quotas,” and “soil conservation.” 
But the children are usually unable 
to interpret these familiar terms. A 
12-year-old girl said one morning: 
“Daddy is always talking about 
measuring land and they have to 
control the crops and I don’t know 
what it’s all about.” Such a state- 
ment can serve to introduce activities 
leading to an elementary under- 
standing of the agricultural agencies 
that are at work helping the farmer. 
Literature is available from the 
Department of Agriculture, from 
agricultural experiment _ stations, 
from state officials, and colleges of 
agriculture. Frequently someone in 
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the school district is a member of 
the Farm Bureau or has a part in 
the soil conservation program. They 
are usually willing, and often quite 
pleased, to share their knowledge. 

Concrete activities in the writer's 
classroom may suggest some things 
that can be done. The pupils had 
been studying the growth and de- 
velopment of Minnesota and de- 
cided to make an “ancestor map” to 
bring out the cosmopolitan aspect of 
our school—20 persons represented 
11 European countries. Logically, 
the next questions the pupils asked 
were: ‘Why did they leave Europe?” 
and “Why did so many folks choose 
southern Minnesota?” The teacher 
asked them where they could find 
answers to these questions. Some of 
the answers were: “Read in books.” 
“Listen to Minnesota programs on 
the radio.” “Listen to Cavalcade of 
America.” “Ask our grandparents.” 

The last suggestion met with en- 
thusiastic response. For days the 
pupils vied in telling stories of the 
early days. One nine-year-old boy 
had no grandparents. On his own 
initiative, one evening he took a 
pencil and paper, walked across the 
fields, and interviewed an 85-year- 
old lady. The next day little Danny 
had the floor. The children realized 
that a wealth of interesting stories 
were just waiting to be told. They 
suggested that old settlers be in- 
vited to school. 
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In the meantime the news had 
traveled that the children were 
learning about pioneer days by 
“talking to the old folks.” The old 
people received the invitation with 
enthusiasm. Here was an opportuni- 
ty to tell the stories they loved most 
to someone who really wanted to 
hear them. For three hours on 
“Early Settler Day” the children sat 
spellbound and listened, occasionally 
interrupting to ask questions. They 
found out why people had come to 
this community—from Europe, from 
neighboring Wisconsin, from Can- 
ada and the East. They heard stories 
of pioneer hardships, of the Sioux 
massacre, of travel by covered 
wagon. Vocabularies used in read- 
ing took on added meaning when 
the visitors used them—terms like 
“homestead,” “preempted,” “‘claim- 
jumping.” 

Living near the school was a man 
who had come from Belgium about 
20 years ago. Rumor had it that he 
had been forced to flee during the 
World War because the Germans 
suspected him of giving informa- 
tion to the French. The children 
wanted to interview him, but he 
spoke very little English. In the 
school were two children whose 
parents had recently come from 
Holland. It was evident that these 
children were embarrassed because 
their folks were not as American- 
ized as some of the others. Now 
George, the Dutch boy spoke up: 
“Tll go and see him because the 
way the Belgians speak is a lot like 


the Dutch, and I can speak Dutch. 
So can my sister.” George was en- 
vied because he and his sister could 
make a contribution none of the 
others could make. 

At noon the teacher took George 
and his sister to see Mr. H. When 
he learned why they had come he 
was thrilled to feel that he was of 
enough importance to have a part 
in what the school was doing. How- 
ever he was much perturbed because 
the mice had eaten his “papers” and 
he had nothing to prove that he 
was a citizen. He wanted help from 
the teacher, who was able to assure 
that he need not worry because his 
papers were recorded. 

Then in his native tongue and 
broken English, his voice trembling, 
he told graphically why he left 
Europe. His farm had been in the 
path of the German invasion in 
1914. 

When the children heard the re- 
sults of the interview, that was a 
solemn afternoon. Even the little 
six-year-olds did not miss the sig- 
nificance of it. No amount of read- 
ing, no teaching, could have accomp- 
lished what that man’s story did in 
teaching the horrors of war. 

The visit to Mr. H. led directly 
to another phase of social studies. 
George was curious to know what 
he meant by his “papers.” The inci- 
dent resulted in an intensive study 
of the process of naturalization and 
the problem of assimilation and 
Americanization. 

The teacher was interested in 
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finding out to what extent rural chil- 
dren were interested in, and able to 
sense, nonrural problems. She was 
alert for a lead and it came one day 
during the lunch hour when some- 
one asked the others if they had 
seen the new big house being built 
in Mankato. The others had not 
seen it, and were so interested in 
his description that the teacher 
offered to take them. After the new 
house had been duly inspected and 
commented on, they drove through 
Mankato’s best residential section. 
Their attention was then called to 
attractive but less pretentious homes ; 
to two- and three-family houses; to 
large apartment buildings; to the 
apartments above stores in the busi- 
ness section; then to homes down 
by the railroad tracks; to shacks on 
the outskirts of town; to packing- 
case hovels near the city dump; and 
finally to the “jungle” near the 
river where transients sleep on the 
ground. 

The children’s questions and re- 
marks showed that they sensed that 
a major social problem existed and 
needed to be solved: Who are the 


near Mankato, Minnesota. 


ones who live in the different kinds 
of houses? Why is there such a 
difference in the homes? I'd hate to 
be a kid and live over one of those 
stores and have no place to play. No 
wonder so many of the kids the 
cops pick up are from Blank Street. 
Why do men stay in the jungle? I 
bet they didn’t have work, so they 
left home. It hardly seems fair that 
some people have such nice homes 
and others don’t have anything. Is 
Mankato doing anything about it? 
Couldn’t Roosevelt do something 
about those men in the jungle so 
they could have a home? 

The opportunities and possibili- 
ties in the rural school seem almost 
infinite. A study of the “here and 
now” will lead to better under- 
standing of, and greater interest in, 
the things that are remote. The 
settlement of one’s own community 
naturally becomes a part of the 
Westward Movement. Political and 
economic conditions in Europe are 
no longer dry history when children 
find out what significant factors they 
were in the lives of their grand- 
parents or some old neighbor. 


Reported from Social 


| Erickson Brown teaches in a one-room school 


Education, V (November, 1941), 520-24. 


JHE Enid, Oklahoma, High School has the largest school 
museum west of the Mississippi. Most of the specimens are 
prepared and mounted by students. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL METHODS WITH SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
In the Research Bulletin of the NEA 


am study was intended to dis- 
cover the points of view of high- 
school principals and the actual 
practices of junior and senior high 
schools with respect to the educa- 
tion of superior students. The fol- 
lowing three procedures were used: 
(1) in 1940 a six-page printed ques- 
tionnaire was sent to about 5000 
high-school principals representing 
all types and sizes of schools in all 
the 48 states; (2) a follow-up letter 
was sent to about 80 of the respond- 
ing principals, inquiring further 
about their provisions for superior 
students; and (3) published litera- 
ture on the nature and education of 
such students was examined. Usable 
replies to the questionnaire were re- 
ceived from 1062 schools. 

In the questionnaire, a superior 
student was defined as one who is 
distinctly above the average in gen- 
eral mental ability, in a specific apti- 
tude, or in both. By “average” was 
meant the average ability or apti- 
tude of high-school students in 
general, and not the average in a 
particular school. 

From the review of opinion and 
practice in regard to the education 
of superior students in high schools, 
a number of important conclusions 
may be drawn: 

1. Need for enrichment.—Super- 
ior students should be given especial- 
ly enriched programs of class work. 
On this point there are very few 
dissenting voices among school 


principals and none among psychol- 
ogists who have studied the prob- 
lem. Evidently there is little excuse 
for the occasional principal or teach- 
er who makes no effort to enrich the 
work for superior students beyond 
what is done for average students. 

2. Rapid advancement. —A\l- 
though high-school principals seem 
overwhelmingly opposed to letting 
superior students graduate in less 
than the usual time, most psycholo- 
gists believe that the question of 
acceleration in school should be de- 
cided according to the mental, 
physical, and social maturity of the 
individual student. A youngster 
who is unusually mature physically 
and socially, as well as mentally, may 
safely and profitably be given a 
moderate amount of acceleration. 
As a rule, however, he should not 
be placed in classes with students 
who are chronologically more than 
two or three years older than he. 

3. Elective subjects—A varied 
offering of elective subjects unques- 
tionably contributes to the adequate 
education of superior students. Such 
an offering tends to produce a 
natural grouping according to inter- 
ests and to some extent according to 
abilities. It cannot be depended up- 
on, however, to reduce the spread of 
ability within classes as much as a 
well-conceived and well-adminis- 
tered plan of ability grouping or 
special classes. Moreover, while a 
majority of senior high-school prin- 
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cipals favor giving bright young- 
sters more freedom than average 
pupils in the selection of courses and 
allowing them to carry more sub- 
jects at a time, there is by no means 
complete agreement as to the wis- 
dom of these procedures. 

4. Provision for special abilities. — 
Students of exceptional ability in a 
particular field, such as music, art, 
or foreign language, should have a 
curriculum more heavily weighted 
with courses in that field than is the 
curriculum of the average student. 
This statement refers chiefly to boys 
and girls who are unusually gifted 
in the special field rather than to 
those who are only moderately above 
average. 

5. Separate Classes——Under fa- 
vorable conditions, the placement of 
superior students in separate classes 
can markedly facilitate both curricu- 
lum enrichment and rapid advance- 
ment without requiring these stu- 
dents to associate closely with others 
who are much more mature physical- 
ly and socially. It remains an open 
question whether the social and 
emotional disadvantages of ability 
grouping generally outweigh its in- 
tellectual advantages. In any given 
school the answer probably depends 
to considerable extent upon the in- 
sight and skill of the teachers and 
upon the adequacy of out-of-class 
provisions for the association and 
cooperation of children on all ability 
levels. Unwillingness to experiment 
with separate classes for bright stu- 
dents can hardly be justified either 
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by the experience of other schools or 
by the results of research to date. 
For the present, at least, conditions 
within the individual school or 
school system should determine 
whether such classes are to be main- 
tained. 

6. Bases for grouping.—lf super- 
ior students are to be placed in 
separate classes, the grouping should 
be based on all the pertinent infor- 
mation available about each student. 
Intelligence test scores, although 
better than any other one measure 
of general mental ability, should be 
supplemented by school marks, 
special aptitude or achievement test 
results, and the judgments of teach- 
ers and counselors. There should be 
enough flexibility to permit the 
transfer of students from one group 
to another whenever new informa- 
tion indicates a need for such trans- 
fer. 

7. Nature of enrichment.— 
Whether superior students are 
placed in separate classes or not, 
curriculum enrichment for them 
should involve modifications in both 
content and teaching methods. This 
does not mean a wholly different 
kind of instructional material or 
activity, but rather a shift in the 
relative amounts of emphasis given 
to certain kinds of materials and 
activities as well as an increase in 
their difficulty or complexity. In 
general, bright students can afford to 
spend less time on routine study and 
drill, and more time on activities 
which require a high order of logic- 
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al thinking and creative imagination. 
On the content side, such students 
should have, not merely more ma- 
terial of the kind given to average 
students, but mainly material which 
will deepen and strengthen their un- 
derstanding of the world and also 
stimulate their superior powers of 
reasoning and invention. While the 
typical college preparatory curricu- 
lum may provide enough potential 
enrichment for most superior stu- 
dents, special efforts are usually 
necessary to make such enrichment a 
reality in schools composed largely 
of average and inferior students. 
For those few students on the very 
highest intellectual levels, a program 
considerably beyond the ordinary 
college preparatory course is needed. 
Much remains to be done in work- 
ing out the details of suitable en- 
richment in all subject fields, espec- 
ially for the very ablest students. 

8. Teacher quali fications.—While 
the opinions of high-school princi- 
pals seem rather evenly divided on 
whether superior students need 
teachers with special qualifications, 
most prominent writers in the field 
agree that such students make great- 
er demands upon a teacher than do 
children of average ability. That is, 
certain characteristics desirable in 
teaching al] children are needed in 
an unusually high degree with 
pupils of superior capacity. Such 
characteristics include high general 
or special ability, a large stock of 
pertinent information, good health, 
freedom from envy of persons with 


exceptional abilities, training in the 
psychology and appropriate treat- 
ment of superior children, and suc- 
cessful previous experience in teach- 
ing. Whether superior students 
must be placed in separate classes in 
order to have suitable teachers will 
depend entirely on the qualifications 
of the teachers in each individual 
school. If separate classes are or- 
ganized, the teachers selected for 
those classes should rank high with 
respect to the characteristics just 
mentioned. 

9. Extracurricular activities. — 
Such activities have an impor- 
tant part to play in the education of 
superior students. Student partici- 
pation in school control is especially 
valuable for developing the type of 
leadership in which the leader 
works directly with and for other 
people. Special-interest clubs and 
similar organizations, on the other 
hand, provide opportunities for de- 
veloping leadership based on su- 
perior knowledge or skill in a 
particular field. These types of ac- 
tivities, however, should not be 
expected or permitted to carry the 
entire load of enrichment for the 
better students. Successful partici- 
pation in the extracurricular pro- 
gtam ought not to relieve such 
students of responsibility for out- 
standing achievement in the class- 
room. 

10. Public relations. — Excessive 
or unwholesome publicity in regard 
to special provisions for superior 
students is to be avoided. Some ad- 
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ministrators try to gain support and 
avoid unfavorable criticism by ex- 
plaining frankly the place of such 
provisions in the total plan of school 
organization, while others say no 
more than absolutely necessary and 
even attempt to disguise some of 
their provisions. Perhaps the wisest 
policy is to explain the program 
clearly to the students and parents 
immediately involved and to others 
who make definite inquiries, but to 
refrain tactfully from making ex- 
tended statements for publication 
unless public demand requires them. 

11. Continuous appraisal of the 


program.—School practice tends to 
lag behind the majority opinion of 
high-school principals and other 
educational leaders with respect to 
suitable provisions for superior stu- 
dents. Principals and teachers to- 
gether need to take stock of their 


provisions for these students and to 


consider making changes wherever 
present practice is contrary to expert 
opinion or the results of careful 
experimentation. Whatever changes 
are made should in turn be subjected 
to continuous observation and re- 
appraisal in the light of student 
needs and student progress. 


For an extended description of actual practices, 

readers are referred to pages 170-93 of the Bulletin. 

Space limitations probibit inclusion of the material 

here. Reported from the Research Bulletin of the 

National Education Association, XIX (September, 
1941), 194-95. 


p ILOT Officer A. V. H. Laursen, late of Runnymede Col- 
legiate Institute, Toronto, is now commander of the largest 
bomber in England. He is a hero of Dunkirk, and smiling 
survivor of more than 22 bombing raids into Germany. ‘‘He 
didn’t get his exams and yet I am prouder of him than any 
other student,” said his teacher. “I think he would never 


have 


t in the Air Force if I hadn’t given him a letter telling 


the officials what I thought about him and the examination 


system.” 


Principal Clarke said, “Ogie was a demon to drive a car 
and he was the terror of all the speed cops in the country. 
He was great at mechanical problems and he was a swell kid. 
But when it came to the formal subjects of the curriculum— 
it was just no go. But once he managed to get into the Air 


Force, things began to hap 
—Canadian School Jo ‘ 
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DorotTHuy CATHELL 
In the School Press Review 


SINCE the rise to popularity of 
the school newspaper, thousands of 


ambitious boys and girls have chosen 
as their life goal that occupation 
vaguely termed “journalism,” and 
each June—and most of the other 
months, too—editors are besieged 
by hundreds of these young hope- 
fuls. In most cases, the high-school 
adviser will be doing these would- 
be journalists a kindness by firmly 
discouraging their ambitions. If they 
really have the stuff of which great 
reporters are made, your discourage- 
ment will not make a bit of differ- 
ence; if they don’t—and most of 
them emphatically don’t—you will 
save them bitter disappointment and 
be doing some harrassed editor a 
big favor. 

Does all this misplaced ambition 
mean that we should call a halt on 
the school newspaper? Not for one 
minute—if we keep firmly in mind 
that the primary purpose of a school 
publication is not vocational. Some- 
times we advisers overlook the fact 
that the boy or girl who comes out 
for the newspaper or magazine staff 
makes certain not unimportant sacri- 
fices. A lot of work is involved in 
putting out a publication. What is 
all this work worth to the student? 
In most schools, publications work 
is still an extracurricular activity. A 
few schools give minor credit; a 
very few make journalism a major 
subject and put the newspaper in 


the hands of the journalism class. 
But in most cases, the reward of the 
staff members must be measured in 
terms of the benefits the student 
gains from the work he does. Just 
what are these benefits? 

One very important benefit is im- 
provement in writing. I have yet to 
find a single student whose compo- 
sition work has not improved after 
a semester's work on the newspaper. 
As a result of constant use of the 
style book, pupils really learn to ap- 
ply the rules of punctuation and 
capitalization, for they discover that 
these rules are necessary for clear- 
ness. A poorly constructed sentence 
is no longer merely an error in com- 
position, it is an obstacle between 
the reporter and the reader of the 
newspaper. Sentence variety be- 
comes a necessity, not a luxury; the 
conjunction “and” is now suspected 
of sabotage instead of being wel- 
comed with open arms. The result? 
Many students have told me in all 
sincerity that they learned more 
English from their work on the 
newspaper than in all their English 
classes put together. 

The newspaper teaches English 
because it insists on a quality that is 
bound to improve anyone’s English 
—accuracy. Accuracy is a funda- 
mental requirement of the good re- 
porter, and a valuable asset for 
anyone. The reporter quickly learns 
that he must get those facts abso- 
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lutely correct. When a green re- 
porter has been quilty of one serious 
inaccuracy, has seen the trouble it 
causes, has had to take full responsi- 
bility for the mistake, perhaps to 
face an angry coach or apologize to 
an offended teacher, that reporter is 
likely to be more careful in the fu- 
ture. 

With accuracy goes reliability. An 
unreliable reporter learns very 
quickly that there is no place for 
him on the newspaper. He must get 
his story in when it is asked for, 
not next day or next week. 

The high-school pupil can, of 
course, learn both accuracy and re- 
liability in other activities than 
journalism, but it is doubtful wheth- 
er any other activity will give him 
the same experience in dealing with 
people. A good reporter simply 
must have the kind of personality 
that wins confidence, that makes 
people want to cooperate. Perhaps 
our personalities are innate, but stu- 
dents can be taught proper methods 
of approach, courtesies of address, 
right ways of getting information, 
and many valuable devices for hand- 
ling different types of individual. 
Reporters must learn how to intro- 
duce themselves courteously and 
how to explain intelligently the use 
and need for the information 
sought. They must learn to wait 
patiently until people are at leisure 
to see them, to make appointments 
at people’s convenience. The staff 
will come to realize that the prin- 
cipal is a very busy man, and that 
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teachers, too, really earn their sal- 
aries. They learn to get information 
whenever possible from other 
sources, without bothering the facul- 
ty. Reporters gradually develop more 
initiative and show more energy in 
hunting material. 

It would be well, however, for 
teachers occasionally to consider how 
they impress pupils. Granted that 
reporters from the paper are an un- 
mitigated nuisance, those reporters 
gain an amazingly accurate idea of 
the varied members of the faculty. 
One teacher really does not want 
publicity; another protests that “you 
must not put a word about this in 
the paper” and then is bitterly 
offended if it is omitted. 

The poor reporter must find out 
which teacher means what he says— 
and the clever reporter soon learns 
to distinguish. Mr. A. demands that 
any activity with which he is con- 
nected must get front-page space 
and plenty of it; Mr. B. takes per- 
sonal offense if any writeup about 
his club has one tiny mistake; Miss 
C., angry because the paper left out 
her homeroom party, refuses to give 
reporters any facts about anything. 
Reporters slowly—and sometimes 
painfully — acquire the necessary 
tact. 


Through their dealings with 
faculty and fellow students, intelli- 
gent reporters develop a sense of 
proportion, a standard of values, a 
regard for truth and fairness. 

But accuracy, reliability, tact, 
courtesy, fairness—necessary as these 
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are—must yield first place to a 
quality that makes not merely for 
successful reporting but for enjoy- 
able living; that quality is plain, 
ordinary curiosity. Couple it with 
enthusiasm and you have a combina- 
tion hard to beat. To a real re- 
porter every incident, every assembly 
announcement, every new face 
around school, means a possible 
story. To the editors, every change 
of policy, every disciplinary prob- 


lem, every student reaction supplies 
a possible editorial. 

In these days we need alert citi- 
zens, men and women with lively 
interest in the world around them, 
citizens awake to life. Surely boys 
and girls trained to read news, to 
look for news, to write news, to 
estimate its relative importance, to 
weigh its future value—such boys 
and girls will rate higher as citi- 
zens. 


vania, High School. Reported from the School 


| Dorothy Cathell teaches in the Abington, | 


Press Review, XVII (October, 1941), 1-2, 12. 
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= N the September issue of the 
EDUCATION DicEsT on page 54, the 
suggestion was made that school 
buses be equipped with a service 
door on each side and that the buses 
pull over to the left side of the road 
to discharge pupils living on that 
side. The National Safety Council 
contends in the current issue of 
Safety Education that such a pro- 
posal is objectionable. It is stated 
that “no car should ever drive in 
the lane or lanes of traffic going in 
the opposite direction (except when 
passing), and the second door 
would weaken the body of the bus. 
Further, even though there were no 
questions of safety as far as the bus 
was concerned, the bus driver is, by 


example, educating his pupils in 
driving. His performance should be 
above reproach. There is complete 
unanimity of capable opinion as to 
the desirability of only one service 
door, which should be placed at the 
right of the bus, be under the con- 
trol of the driver, and in his direct 
line of vision. There is also agree- 
ment as to one emergency door, al- 
though there is some question as to 
where it should be placed. Majority 
opinion places it at the back of the 
bus, but a minority of experts main- 
tain that to the rear of the left side 
is a more logical position because of 
the likelihood of rear-end collisions 
putting the emergency door out of 
commission.” 
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PERSONALITIES: L. R. Alderman has 
relinquished his duties as director of 
education for the WPA to return to 
the U. S. Office of Education where 
he will conduct the National Citi- 
zenship Education program... . 
Lloyd N. Morrisett of the Yonkers, 
N. Y., schools has accepted a posi- 
tion on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. . . . 
Julia Johnson is the new counselor 
for women and director of the 
women’s residence hall at the East- 
ern Oregon College of Education, 
La Grande. . . . Elmer Becker is the 
new president of Huntington, Indi- 
ana, College, succeeding Harold C. 
Mason who has retired. . . . Walter 
E. Ranger, prominent New England 
school man and former state com- 
missioner of education for Rhode 
Island, died recently at the age of 
86 years. .. . Leo A. Joyce is the 
new superintendent of the Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y., schools. ... . Her- 
bert S. Mitchell, business manager 
of the Dearborn, Mich., schools, has 
been elected president of the Nation- 
al Association of Public School 
Business Officials. . . . George 
Hittler of James Millikin Univer- 
sity, Decatur, Ill., has been placed 
in charge of the commercial teacher- 
training department of the State 
University of Iowa. . . . David W. 
Mullins has been appointed to the 
faculty of the department of educa- 
tion at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn. . . . Howard D. 
Crull has succeeded L. A. Packard 
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as superintendent of the Port Huron, 
Mich., public schools. . . . Dorothy 
Gillanders has been appointed in- 
structor in physical education at the 
Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, La Grande. . . . Elizabeth An- 
dersch has been named instructor 
in speech at the Bemidji, Minn., 
State Teachers College. .. . Elvin S. 
Eyster of the Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
schools and president of the Nation- 
al Business Teachers’ Association 
has been appointed to the faculty of 
the University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington. . . . David D. McMasters, 
president of the Slippery Rock, Pa., 
State Teachers College, died Novem- 
ber 4 as the result of an apparently 
self-inflicted gunshot wound. .. . 
Helen Hostetter of Manhattan, 
Kans., is the new editor of the 
Journal of Home Economics... . 
Frank L. Ballard has resigned as 
president of Oregon State College 
because of ill health... . Helen M. 
Walker of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, is the new president 
of Pi Lambda Theta, professional 
sorority for women in education. .. . 
Ernest E. Oertel, superintendent of 
the Hemet, Calif., district schools, 
has been named director of the Plac- 
er Junior College, Auburn, Calif... . 
Charles R. Spain has been appoint- 
ed to the faculty of the Florence, 
Ala., State Teachers College... . 
Holger W. Andersen of Arkansas 
State College has been appointed 
professor of education at Texas Col- 
lege of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
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ville. .. . Elsie M. Jevons, has been 
named full-time executive secretary 
of Pi Lambda Theta with head- 
quarters at Columbia University. . . . 
John G. Bowman, chancellor of the 
University of Pittsburgh, will retire 
at the close of the academic year. 
. . . » Homer Howard has been 
named to the faculty of the Rad- 
ford, Va., State Teachers College. 
. . Victor H. Spathelf of the 
Highland Park, Mich., public 
schools has been appointed assistant 
professor of education at Wayne 
University. . . . Kenneth D. Benne 
has been named associate professor 
of education at the University of 
Illinois. . . . John S. Millis of Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wis., has 
been appointed president of the 
University of Vermont succeeding 
the late Guy W. Bailey. . . . Wilson 
G. Guthrie, M. D., succeeds the late 
Allen G. Ireland, M. D., as state 
director of health, safety, and physi- 
cal education for New Jersey. 


A PROGRAM for National Citizen- 
ship Education has been established 
as a project of the WPA co-spon- 
sored by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the U. S. 
Department of Justice. William F. 
Russell, dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is director of 
the project which carries authoriza- 
tion for the use of $14,000,000 of 
WPA funds. The specific purposes 
of the National Citizenship Educa- 
tion Program, according to Dean 
Russell, are “‘(1) to organize, teach, 


and supervise classes in citizenship 
for the foreign-born; (2) to assist 
in preparing, reproducing, and dis- 
tributing teaching materials, lesson 
plans, and other instructional aids 
to naturalization classes; (3) to 
organize and direct pre-service and 
in-service training programs for 
teachers employed on this project; 
(4) to assist local co-sponsoring 
agencies in any other educational 
programs for groups of the foreign- 
born seeking help to a better under- 
standing of the English language 
and of the principles of our form 
of government.” 

The program, Dean Russell has 
stated, “plans to work through the 
state and local educational authori- 
ties. It will assist them in securing 
materials and teachers, it will give 
advice based upon research, and it 
will supply, to a certain degree, 
technical and expert service. . . . 
Each state has been requested to set 
up a Council on Education for Citi- 
zenship.” 


THE new taxes levied by the federal 
government affect public schools as 
well as other organizations. Ac- 
cording to School Business Affairs, 
official publication of the National 
Association of Public School Busi- 
ness Officials, the following regula- 
tions apply: 

Schools are not exempt from the 
new tax on admissions. The rate is 
one cent on each 10 cents or a frac- 
tion thereof, except to children un- 
der 12, who are not subject to the 
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tax where the admission is 9 cents 
or less. 

Municipal officials attending a 
function in line of duty are exempt 
from tax. Complimentary tickets 
are taxed on the same basis as if 
full admission were charged, except 
that service men in uniform admit- 
ted free, are not subject to a tax, 
and if admitted at reduced rates, 
are subject to tax on the basis of 
the reduced rate. 

Under regulations prescribed by 
the Commissioner with the approval 
of the Secretary, excise taxes are 
not imposed with respect to the 
sale of any article “for the exclu- 
sive use of the United States, any 
state, territory of the United States, 
or any political subdivision of the 
foregoing, or the District of Colum- 
bia.” A tax-exemption certificate, 
substantially in the form outlined 
in the regulations must be filled out 
by a properly authorized officer. It 
would be well in most school sys- 
tems to have such officer designated 
by official board action. 

A similar exemption applies to the 
tax on transportation. Form 731 
revised October 1941 should be 
used for this purpose. For example 
—an official of a public school sys- 
tem buys a railroad ticket for which 
he is to be reimbursed from public 
funds. He may fill out and sign this 
exemption certificate which effects 
an exemption on the tax. This form 
should also be used when buses are 
chartered and are to be paid for out 
of public school funds. 
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THE activity program has been given 
official approval by the New York 
City Board of Superintendents and 
will be extended throughout the 
elementary schools. This action fol- 
lowed an extensive and intensive 
study of the effect on thousands of 
pupils of progressive school prac- 
tices. The total experiment in- 
volved 70,000 pupils in 69 ele- 
mentary schools. 


Six different bills are before Con- 
gress extending the Social Security 
Act to cover teachers in varying de- 
grees. All have been referred to 
committee although action is expec- 
ted at some future date. The ad- 
ministration’s attitude has not been 
made public at this writing. 


MARRIED women as teachers in New 
Jersey cannot be discriminated 
against as the result of a new legis- 
lative enactment giving women equal 
rights with men to hold all kinds 
of public office and employment in 
state, county, and local governmental 
units. The law states that “there 
shall be no discrimination based on 
sex or marital status in the com- 
pensation, appointment, assignment, 
promotion, transfer, dismissal, or 
other matters” pertaining to public 
employees. 


BETWEEN 15,000 and 20,000 Army 
pilots and more than 5,000 Naval 
flyers are or will be receiving in- 
struction in Spanish under a pro- 
gram worked out by the WPA and 
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utilizing teachers in its adult educa- 
tion program. The project is de- 
signed to provide the men with the 
ability to converse in Spanish in an 
understanding manner and to give 
them a knowledge of a practical vo- 
cabulary keyed to aviation, govern- 
ment, air corps, and general civilian 
procedure. 


THE Executive Committee of the 
National [Education Association 
Legislative Commission has formu- 
lated a legislative program submitted 
to the N.E.A. Executive Committee 
for approval. The program consists 
of three items for which legislation 
will be sought: 

1. Exemption of teachers and 
school administrators from the pro- 
vision of the Hatch Act. 

2. For states that do not have 
teacher retirement systems, make 
possible on an optional statewide 
basis the inclusion of teachers under 
any extension of the Social Security 
Act to cover employees of state and 
local governments, and provide for 
the protection of existing teacher re- 
tirement systems through exemption 
from inclusion under the Social Se- 
curity Act, or by other necessary 
protective provisions, continue to 
promote the enactment of state legis- 
lation to provide actuarily sound 
and adequate teacher retirement sys- 
tems. 

3. Federal financial assistance to 
the states for elementary and secon- 
dary schools to lessen inequalities of 
educational opportunity among and 


within the states. The needs for 
federal funds are for general ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, for 
schools in defense areas, for meeting 
federal court requirements respect- 
ing salaries of Negro teachers, 
schools for children of migratory 
workers, schools for children of 
federal employees residing on fed- 
eral properties, and programs for 
persons 16 years of age and over 
who have not attained a fourth- 
grade education (the minimum 
standard required under Selective 
Service regulations). 

Tentative plans have been made 
for a vigorous campaign within the 
states for the support of this pro- 
gram. Emphasis is to be placed on 
action. The Legislative Commission 
is convinced that the major need at 
this time is popular support in mak- 
ing itself felt in Congress in order 
to get the needed legislation passed. 
Details of the program will be an- 
nounced at an early date. 


THE U. S. Office of Education an- 
nounces publication of a guide to 
help teachers adapt high-school 
courses to promote good neighbor- 
liness among the Americas. Titled 
Hemisphere Solidarity, the new U. 
S. Office of Education publication 
was prepared by C. C. Crawford, 
University of Southern California, in 
cooperation with Office of Education 
specialists. the educational 
meal, but the pantry from which a 
meal can be prepared” is the author's 
characterization of the pamphlet. 
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Among the subjects on the “pantry 
shelf” of the pamphlet are: Com- 
munication, cultural kinship, wel- 
fare, business, government, and 
topics relating to individual nations. 
For each of these the author pro- 
poses problems to be studied and 
activities to be carried on in high- 
school classes that will make both 
teachers and pupils better acquainted 
with the important matters related to 
wholesome Latin-American relation- 
ships. 


It is expected that more than 30,000 
pupils who were compelled to stay 
out last year will be enrolled before 
the present term is far advanced in 
the little public schools of isolated 
communities in the Southern moun- 
tains. This improvement is due to 
the fact that a great number of chil- 
dren are now sufficiently fed and 
clothed to enable them to walk, 
miles in many instances, to and 
from school through the winter 
weather. The Save the Children 
Federation is responsible in great 
part for this betterment in what was 
declared by a Federation spokesman 
at headquarters, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, “a condition of neglect 
that reflects harshly upon the coun- 
try as a whole. A very large num- 
ber of children cannot be reached 
because Federation resources and 
contributions are inadequate. These 
young people must go without ade- 
quate food, clothing, shoes, and 
other help unless donations in their 
behalf are increasingly generous.” 
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DATES OF THE MONTH: 

December 10-13, American Vo- 
cational Association, Boston, Mass. 

December 28-29, Southeastern 
Conference of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the NEA, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

December 29-31, National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, Chicago, 
Ill. 

December 29-31, New York State 
Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Onondaga Hotel, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

December 31-January |, Nation- . 
al Council of Teachers of Mathema- 
tics, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

December 31!-January 2, Nation- 
al Council of Geography Teachers, 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New York 
City. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

January 8-9, Association of 
American Colleges, Cleveland, Ohio. 

January 24-26, Child Labor Day. 

February 8-15, Negro History 
Week. 

February 21-26, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

February 26-28, American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

April 8-10, Inland Empire Educa- 
tion Association, Spokane, Wash. 

April 17-18, Conference on Read- 
ing Instruction, Pennsylvania State 
College. 
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ELEMENTARY 


A Plan for Growth in the Elementary 
School. A unique curriculum based on the 
repetition of the purposes of education as 
adopted by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, rather than upon subjects. Fort 
Smith, Arkansas: Public Schools. 202 pp. 


SECONDARY 


Mildred A. Davey, Elizabeth M. Smith, 
and Theodore R. Myers. Everyday Occupa- 
tions. A text designed to provide students 
with usable information about occupations. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 372 pp. $1.68. 

Albert W. Whitnev, Editor. Man and 
the Motor Car. A revision of the 1936 edi- 
tion. New York: National Conservation 
Bureau. 287 pp. $1.00. 

Edgar Dale. How to Read a Newspaper. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co. 192 pp. 
$1.40. 

Rudyard K. Bent and Henry H. Kronen- 
berg. Principles of Secondary Education. A 
textbook for teacher-training courses. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 594 
pp. $3.00. 

Charles E. Germane and Edith G. Ger- 
mane. Personnel Work in High School. A 
program for the guidance of youth—educa- 
tional, social, and vocational. New York: 
Silver Burdett Co. $4.00. 

Chester S. Williams. Ways of Dictator- 
ship. A description of dictatorial techniques. 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co. 96 
pp. Paper bound. 48c. 

Hutton Webster and Roland D. Hussey. 
History of Latin America. Revised edition. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 326 pp. $1.64. 

DeWitt C. Reddick. Journalism and the 
School Paper. Second Edition. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co. 345 pp. $1.48. 


GENERAL 


Proceedings of the 79th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Education Association, 
Boston, Mass., June 29-July 3, 1941. Wash- 
ington: The Association. 991 pp. 

C. Robert Pace. They Went to College. 
A study of 951 former university students. 


NEW BOOKS 


Minneapolis. University of Minnesota Press. 
148 pp. $2.50. 

F. S. Knight and Damon Knight. The 
Stencil Duplicated Newspaper. Hood River, 
Oregon: The Authors. Paper bound. 126 pp. 

F. Lawrence Babcock. The U. S. College 
Graduate. A statistical study of college 
alumni made for Time, Inc. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 112 pp. $1.50. 

Newton Edwards, Editor. Education in a 
Democracy. Lectures given at the University 
of Chicago under the auspices of the Wal- 
green Foundation for the Study of American 
Institutions. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 160 pp. $1.25. 

Students of the Junior High Schools of 
New York City. Momenis of Enchantment. 
A beautifully printed and edited anthology 
of pupil work. New York: Junior High 
School Principals’ Association. 72 pp. 

Louis Lerman. Winter Soldiers: The 
Story of a Conspiracy Against the Schools. 
A graphic study of the fight for free educa- 
tion and the teachers’ efforts to defend aca- 
demic freedom. New York: Committee for 
Defense of Public Education. $1.00. 

Herbert A. Falk. Corporal Punishment. A 
social interpretation of its theory and prac- 
tice in American schools. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 162 pp. 

Roy F. Street. Children in a World of 
Conflict. Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House. 304 pp. $2.50. 

Ruth Kotinsky. Elementary Education of 
Adults. One of a series of studies in the 
social significance of adult education in the 
United States. New York: American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. 205 pp. $1.50. 

Eleanor D. Child and Hardy R. Finch. 
Producing School Movies. A manual for 
teachers and students interested in producing 
amateur films. Chicago: National Council 
of Teachers of English. 151 pp. $1.50. 

G. H. Marshall, Clara W. Marshall, and 
W. W. Carpenter. The Administrator's 
Wife. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House. 122 pp. $1.50. 

L. Thomas Hopkins. Interaction—The 
Democratic Process. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co. 490 pp. $2.75. 
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BACK COPIES WANTED 


Issues of the EDUCATION DiceEst for October, 1936, are 
urgently needed. Twenty cents will be paid for each 
copy received in good condition or subscribers may have 
their subscription extended for one month. 
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A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


A subscription to the EpucaTIoN that it will reach its destination just 
DiGest would be a most suitable gift before Christmas, or, if you prefer, we 
for your professional friends. We will will send the card to you so that you 
be glad to send a gift card to the per- may forward it to the recipient of the 
son for whom you are subscribing so subscription. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


THE EDUCATION Dicest, Box 100, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Subscription rate $3.00 a year; Canadian and Foreign, $3.00. 


Enclosed please find $ Send the EpucATION DiGEsT 
for one year to: 


Name 
Street and No. 
City and State 
Name 
Street and No. 
City and State 
Donor’s Name 
Address 


Be ‘ 
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